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Report on the 
Harvard University Library 


N the spring of 1954 the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 

lege, acting upon a proposal of Arthur W. Page, ’o5, Chairman of 

the Committee of the Overseers to Visit the Library, authorized 

a special study of the University Library. This study was de- 
signed to survey the present situation of the Library objectively, to 
locate and analyze weaknesses, to suggest possible improvements, to 
consider financial needs, and to discuss the place and future of the Li- 
brary in the University. There was no intention of dealing with oper- 
ating methods in detail, or of rehearsing past history except as it might 
bear on problems still to be met. The study was to face toward the 
future. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Director of the University Library, was asked by 
President Pusey to undertake the study, with the advice of a commit- 
tee, likewise appointed by the President, consisting of McGeorge 
Bundy, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Walter S. Gifford, 
’os, Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, ’29, Thomas D. Morris, of the firm of 
management consultants Cresap, McCormick & Paget, and Edward 
Reynolds, ’15, Administrative Vice President. In the conduct of the 
study Mr Metcalf was assisted by a committee of the University Li- 
brary staff consisting of Earl C. Borgeson, Librarian of the Law Li- 
brary, Douglas W. Bryant, Administrative Assistant Librarian in the 
College Library, Donald T. Clark, Associate Librarian of the Baker 
Library, Philip J. McNiff, Assistant Librarian of the College Library 
in charge of the Lamont Library, Andrew D. Osborn, Assistant Li- 
brarian of the College Library in charge of the Catalogue Department, 
David C. Weber, Senior Assistant in the College Library, and Edwin E. 
Williams, Chief of the Acquisition Department of the College Library, 
who served as Secretary. Many other members of the Library staff 
were called upon for assistance and counsel. Twin grants of funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the University sup- 
ported the study and made possible the dissemination of its results. 

It was understood from the outset that the results of the study should 
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be embodied in a report to the Governing Boards of the University, a 
report which, it was hoped, would prove useful to the new Director of 
the Library who would succeed Mr Metcalf on the latter’s retirement 
in 1955. But it was also early decided that certain portions of the re- 
port might fittingly appear in the Harvarp Liprary BULLETIN, with 
the possibility that they might later be reprinted, with other portions of 
the report, for separate distribution. 

The first fruits of the study thus to appear was “The Harvard Uni- 
versity Library: A Graphic Summary,’ published in the Harvarp L1- 
BRARY Buetin, [X (Winter 1955), 79-104. This summary, plenti- 
fully furnished with charts, tables, and maps, was the responsibility of 
the College Library members of the staff committee for the study. Most 
of the work on the text, charts, and tables was done by Mr Williams; 
the maps were drawn by Erwin Raisz. 

The next issue of the Lisrary Butietin, IX (Spring 1955), carried 
at pages 197-212 “The Development of Library Resources at Harvard: 
Problems and Potentialities,’ by Dr Osborn, prepared as a working 
paper for the staff committee with the assistance of other members of 
the committee. And in this present issue of the Bulletin is printed at 
pages 365-375 ‘Cataloguing in the Harvard Libraries,’ likewise pre- 
pared by Dr Osborn with the assistance of the staff committee. 

Work on the main body of the report proceeded simultaneously 
with the drawing up of supplementary papers. In February 1955 large 
portions of the main report in hectographed form were considered by 
the Library Committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and there- 
after it was decided to print a small preliminary edition (150 copies) 
of the entire report, with supplements, for submission to the Governing 
Boards. This preliminary edition, entitled Report on the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library: A Study of Present and Prospective Problems, by 
Keyes D. Metcalf, appeared under date of April 1955, in gray paper 
covers, and was duly distributed. It was specifically designated ‘Not 
for Publication.’ 

Acceptance of the report by the Governing Boards cleared the way 
for formal publication of the report in definitive edition. This took 
place on 23 June 1955, in two forms: a) a regular issue of 1,500 copies 
in red cloth, for general distribution; b) a special issue of 1,000 copies 
in blue paper covers, for distribution by the President and Fellows. 
Both issues of the final edition of the report differed from the pre- 
liminary edition by containing a foreword by President Pusey, by re- 
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visions on page 57, and by variations in title-page and cover. The two 
issues of the final edition differ only in imprint and cover. Copies of 
the regular issue of the final edition are available through the Office of 
the Editor, Harvard University Library, at $2.50 per copy. 


The contents of the final edition of Report on the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library: A Study of Present and Prospective Problems, totaling 
131 pages, are as follows: 


Foreword, by Nathan M. Pusey 
Preface, by Keyes D. Metcalf 
Introduction 
I. Acquisition 
II. Cataloguing 
III. Service to Readers 
IV. Inter-library Cooperation 
V. Space 
VI. Personnel 
VII. Administrative Organization 
VIII. Finances 
IX. Summary and Conclusions 


Supplements 
A. The Harvard University Library: A Graphic Summary (reprinted 


from Harvarp Lisrary BuLtetin, IX, 1955, 79-104) 


B. The Development of Library Resources at Harvard: Problems and 
Potentialities (reprinted from Harvarp Liprary Buttetin, IX, 


1955, 197-212) 
C. Cataloguing in the Harvard Libraries (later printed in Harvarp 
Lisrary Butcetin, [X, 1955, 365-375) 


D. The Proposed Merging of Catalogues and Related Changes in 
Widener 


E. The Proposed Training Program for Library Administrators 
F. Needs for Additional Funds, Particularly for the College Library 
G. A Selected Bibliography 


Contents are copyright by the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 
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Problems and needs of the University Library discussed in the body 


of the report are summarized in its concluding section in the following 


terms: 


1. Problems that call for continued attention or periodic re-examina- 
tion: 


a. 


Nw 


Administrative problems, including watchfulness to prevent 
needless duplication of collections and services within the Uni- 
versity Library; a constant effort to see to it that the University 
does not undertake research in new fields without considera- 
tion of Library needs; periodic consideration of the possibility 
of centralizing certain elements of the Library’s work; and oc- 
casional re-examination of undergraduate collections to make 
sure that none of them have outlived their usefulness. 

Personnel problems, including continued efforts to avoid wast- 
ing trained personnel on clerical tasks; continued attention to 
recruitment and in-service training; and further efforts to elim- 
inate or avoid inconsistent personnel policies throughout the 
University Library. 

Service problems (foremost of which is how much service 
ought to be given), including hours of opening, loan periods, 
fines, use by Radcliffe students, and circulation of periodicals. 
Growth of the collection should be watched and the problems 
involved in storage ought to be re-examined from time to time. 
Maintenance of the collections, including the ominous prospect 
of large-scale disintegration of materials on poor paper. 


Special needs that may not involve additional expenditure of Har- 


vard funds: 

a. A better formulation of the acquisition policy and program. 

b. Development of cooperative projects in acquisition, catalogu- 
ing, and storage, as well as efforts to establish a system of insti- 
tutional specialization. 

c. Development of a new policy governing fees for services to 
other libraries and to individuals not connected with Harvard. 

d. Improvement of communication between units of the Univer- 
sity Library and within major units. 

e. Provisions for financing that will relieve Harvard of the burden 


of supporting the special catalogues at Peabody Museum and 
the Regional Planning Library. 
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f. More satisfactory administrative arrangements for the House 
Libraries. 


3. Space needs, including additional stalls and studies, space in Widener 
for periodical processing and services, and space for growth of the 
collection. No expenditures in the immediate future have been 
suggested, but the long-term average has been estimated as $100,000 
per year for new construction. 


4. Publication needs, including further Guides, a new edition of the 


Descriptive and Historical Notes, and endowment for the BuLLE- 
TIN. 


5. An administrative training program, as described in one of the sup- 
plements; this, presumably, would not be undertaken unless a 
foundation grant for the purpose were obtained. 


6. Sources of support for the Library that will provide an income re- 
flecting, at least to some extent, changes in price levels and in the 
size of the University. 


7. Needs involving non-recurring expenditures for elimination of ar- 
rearages; renovation and improvements in the classification and 
catalogues; and rehabilitation of books in Widener. It has been esti- 
mated that $900,000 might be spent to advantage for these purposes 


in Widener, and perhaps $550,000 more in other libraries of the 
University. 


8. Additional endowment funds needed for the purchase of books, to 
increase the size of the staff, and to bring the salary scale to an ade- 
quate level. It has been estimated that funds totaling $4,540,000 
would care for Widener’s needs, and that some $2,750,000 would 
be desirable for other libraries of the University. 


In conclusion, the report offers certain observations and suggestions. 

First of all, in spite of past growth and present strength, in spite of all 
that has been accomplished by previous administrations, the Library is 
in need of very considerable sums of money if it is not to retrogress. 
This is basically because the Library, unlike other parts of the Univer- 
sity, grows cumulatively. Increase in size does not result in operating 
economies such as can normally be anticipated from mass production 
in commerce and industry. Furthermore, improvements in the Li- 
brary’s collections and services create additional demands upon it. Yet 
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in spite of cumulative growth and attendant demands, the Library’s ex- 
penditures have not increased unduly during recent years relative to 
other parts of the University (as shown in an annexed table). And the 
magnitude of the University’s investment in the Library is already so 
great (calculated at $160,000,000) that an additional five per cent for 
what, in industry, might be regarded as modernizing and renovation 
may not seem excessive. 

Granting the importance of the Library to the University and 
beyond that to the world of scholarship in general (an importance en- 
hanced by the difficulties imposed by war and economic crises on Euro- 
pean libraries), what can — what should — be done? Five suggestions 
are offered: 


1. The Library should continue its present effort to take advantage 
of all possible economies that will not unduly decrease its value to the 
University. In addition to savings in cataloguing, service, and storage, 
the Library should strive to bring about more cooperation with other 
universities — this on the university as well as the library level. A divi- 
sion of fields of instruction and research between Harvard and other 
institutions would correspondingly decrease the Library’s load and 
hold down its expenditures without reducing the total resources avail- 
able to scholars. Cooperation between libraries alone is not enough. 
Library staffs must look to the university administrations if much more 
is to be accomplished along these lines. Fortunately it is believed that 
university support for cooperative efforts is more likely now than ever 
before. 


2. The Library is too important and too expensive a part of the 
University to be dealt with hastily. Policy decisions, whether regard- 
ing acquisition, cataloguing, or service, must be considered in the light 
of their effect on the University as a whole. 


3. The Library is a service institution. The over-all policies of such 
an institution should not be determined by its staff. They should be 
determined by the governing boards and the administrative officers, 
together with the faculties, after consultation with the librarians who 
are in a position to explain the technical problems and the costs that are 
involved. 


4. The new Director, taking office in September 1955, should have 
aN opportunity to study the situation and to make recommendations 
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based on his long administrative and academic experience as well as his 
knowledge of the Library. When the University’s governing boards, 
administrative officers, and faculties have considered his recommenda- 
tions, a decision should be reached, in broad outline at least, as to what 
kind of library the University should have. 


5. Every effort should then be made to provide that kind of library. 








The Sources of Emerson’s 
‘Song of Nature’ 


I 


NUMBER Of years ago Professor René Wellek observed, in pass- 
ing, that Emerson ‘was a remarkable artist who assimilated all 
foreign ideas into the special ways of his own expression.’ * 
From the moment that Emerson marked a passage encoun- 
tered in his ‘creative reading,’ as he called it, until, years later, a lecture, 
essay, or poem emerged from the manuscripts, a consciously artistic 
process was unfolding out of a maze of sources into another maze of 
journals, rough drafts, and fair copies. 

In verse perhaps the most remarkable example of this assimilation of 
ideas is provided by ‘Song of Nature,’ a poem that has always been 
read, I daresay, as the ‘most extensive of Emerson’s evolutionary 
poems.’ * We shall presently see, however, that it is much more than 
that; and as we thread the labyrinthine ways of Emerson’s highly as- 
sociative intellections we shall come to realize that this artist in ideas 
was consciously constructing his personal legend out of the lustres that 
illuminated his own path a hundred years before we ourselves begin to 
hunt upon his ‘shining trail.’ For ‘Song of Nature,’ whatever its merits 
as a composition, is the crown of Emerson’s subjective evolutionary 
humanism, making a synthesis of ancient fable and modern science. 
Here we observe a mythical intent unifying the entire scope of Emer- 
son’s expression, blending the dominant notes that he sounded in 
twenty-three years of reading and writing, from October 1836, when 
he started Lyell’ s Principles of Geology, to the same month in 1859, 
when he finished the demiurgic labor on his own poem.* 


*René Wellek, ‘Emerson and German Philosophy,’ New England Quarterly, 
XVI (March 1943), 41. 

* Frederick William Conner, Cosmic Optimism (Gainesville, Fla., 1949), p. 56. 

*It is only just to add that this study, which is fundamentally bibliographical and 
textual in approach, was completely written in 1952 and therefore owes nothing to 
Professor J. Russel Reaver’s excellent monograph, Emerson as Mythmaker (Gaines- 
ville, Fla., 1954). 
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The background for ‘Song of Nature’ is so extensive that it must 
form the subject of another study.* Here we have space to indicate only 
in the briefest terms that the background includes Emerson’s awareness 
of the inroads of modern science upon the idealism of his prose rhap- 
sody Nature. It includes both an acceptance of the laws of science and 
a distaste amounting to repugnance for the matter-of-fact, unimagina- 
tive method of science. It includes an ardent love of fable, expressed 
quite early, and the critical effort to deal with the question of what the 
modern mythology should be. It includes Emerson’s predilection for 
the lofty abstractions of Neo-Platonism and the exuberance of the 
Persian and Arabian imagination. 

In 1843, 1844, and 1845 Emerson began to put the two halves of a 
single truth together. From the side of myth came the view of a world 
emanating down out of the One, through the Divine Mind, through 
the Over-soul, into man, and through him into the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. The other half of the truth came from science in the up- 
ward surge of a purposeful evolution from the most primitive forms to 
man regarded as Intellect. All this lies open to our critical view in 
three journal entries which, taken together, mark an enormous advance 
in Emerson’s creative reading across the brief span of merely two years. 
In the entry for 1845 Robert Chambers’ Vestiges of Creation was 
nothing short of magnetic, for with it emerged the first sharply focused 
suggestion of the fusion of myth and science. 

The background includes Emerson’s conscious adaptation of Cole- 
ridge’s view of the imagination to his own creative act in bringing 
myth and science together. It includes models for such a synthesis in 
his own reading in Swedenborgian sources and in Plutarch. It includes 
extensive passages in the journal NO for 1855; and these represent a 
growth toward the psychology of composition, a movement from 
creative reading to creative writing. These passages embrace many of 
the elements of ‘Song of Nature,’ some of the themes and an approxi- 
mation of some of the turns of expression in the poem. And in the 
midst of the prose, at the very heart of NO, erased but still legible, 
stands one of the most significant quatrains that went into the making 
of the poem. 

All this, which might be called the grand Emersonian design, rami- 
fied through hundreds of journal passages and thence into essays and 


* Undertaken in the present writer’s ‘Emerson’s Sacred Science,’ recently com- 
pleted. 
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poems on the way from 1836 to 1859, and it engaged a total response 
from Emerson — philosophically, aesthetically, and psychologically. 

However sparsely the background has been sketched in, it is in- 
tended to suggest artistic and philosophical purpose in the manuscripts 
of the poem. No poet pauses in the midst of a rough draft to say what 
he is doing — he does it. When, therefore, Emerson mingles Plutarch 
and Faraday, Plato and Robert Chambers, geology and fables of the 
deluge, when he lumps evolution and the conservation of force with 
Egyptian crocodiles, Greek gods, Hindu suns, and Neo-Platonic eman- 
ations, he is not to be reckoned artistically bungling and philosophically 
miscreant. 


II 


‘Song of Nature’ evolved through nine successive drafts and two 
separate versions of two of the stanzas. The first rough draft occurs 
in a journal entitled Books;’ and, as we shall see in the following discus- 
sion, internal and external evidence fixes 1846-47 as serviceable dates. 
In this initial stage the poem is a conglomerate of six of the stanzas that 
were posthumously published as ‘Cosmos’ and three of ‘Song of Na- 
ture.” Of particular importance is a relationship with a draft of 
‘Threnody’ and sources in Plutarch, Persian material, and Chambers’ 
Vestiges of Creation. 

RWE (Emerson’s initials) is my own designation for one stanza on 
a single loose sheet of conjectural date, perhaps 1855. NO, the journal 
for 1855, contains another separate stanza, already referred to above. 
In verse-book EF, the draft, which I assign to 1855, gathers up these 
two stanzas and adds three more. Abortive as this draft appears to be, 
it marks a renewed effort at composition under a fresh inspiration af- 
forded by astronomical data in Sir David Brewster’s two-volume life 
of Isaac Newton. Beginning with verse-book NP, which contains two 
drafts (NP’ and NP’), all composition may be assigned to 1859. NP’, 
a much labored draft, reveals a second fresh inspiration with new ma- 
terial from Plutarch and Mary Moody Emerson. Manuscript evidence 
shows that a draft in BL, an unpublished journal for 1859-60, precedes 
NP’. In BL Emerson fills out the poem with the ‘Cosmos’ stanzas from 
Books, now some twelve or thirteen years old, adds new lines, but drops 
some also, especially much of the material borrowed from his aunt. Al- 
though NP? (see Plates I and II) may legitimately be regarded as a single 


* Titles of journals and verse-books (e.g., NO, EF, Books) are Emerson’s own. 
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draft, there is unassailable manuscript evidence of two stages of com- 
position with another draft intervening. In the first stage NP* is headed 
by the title ‘First of May,’ inspired by the ‘Cosmos’ stanzas, which are 
still retained; and the verses developed from Mary Moody Emerson’s 
prose are restored. In the second stage the title is changed to ‘Song of 
Nature,’ three stanzas are added at the beginning and three at the end, 
and the ‘Cosmos’ lines are dropped. The intervening draft is WE (my 
designation, standing for Emerson’s brother William, to whom this 
manuscript was sent in 1859), a single fold written on all four sides, 
containing fifteen stanzas from NP* but omitting the ‘Cosmos’ lines. 
On 23 October 1859, Emerson wrote his brother William: ‘I finished 
the “Song of Nature,” stimulated by your favorable opinion, by writ- 
ing six More quatrains, & sent it to Lowell, who has it, he says, already 
in print.’° Har (for Harvard) indicates the manuscript (two single 
sheets and two folds of blue paper) which Emerson submitted in 1859 
to Lowell for the Atlantic Monthly. Rhymer (Rhy) is Emerson’s fair 
copy verse-book, and I assume that the draft of ‘Song of Nature’ in it 
completes the evolution of the poem.’ 

I must add that Emerson’s rough drafts present a maze both of mere 
coincidence and real intention; and I shall therefore omit from the en- 
suing discussion the numerous complications which, however interest- 
ing in themselves, do not advance our understanding of the evolution 
of the poem. I have, for example, excluded a draft of ‘Cosmos,’ on a 
single fold of blue paper, which, by the comparative state of the vari- 
ants, I judge to be later than the form of the same stanzas in BL and 
NP’. At last, then, we have ‘Cosmos’ severed from ‘Song of Nature,’ 
and we shall wisely respect the divorce.® 

In Books the ‘Cosmos’ stanzas occur on MS pages 64-66, 71, and 73, 
with verses from three other poems, ‘Uriel,’ ‘Solution,’ and ‘Etienne de 
la Boéce,’ interspersed among them, the whole suggesting a freely flow- 

* The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 1939), 
V, 178. 

: All the manuscripts are in the Houghton Library, and all except Har, which is 
from the Lowell estate, belong to the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association 
collection. I wish to thank the Association, through Mr Edward Waldo Forbes, for 
permission to use manuscripts in its possession. I also wish to thank Mr William A. 
Jackson for like permission in regard to Har. 

*I suggest that the reader have open before him Volume IX of the Centenary 
Edition of Emerson’s Complete Works. ‘Song of Nature’ is on pp. 244-247 and 


‘Cosmos’ on pp. 366-367. In the earlier Riverside Edition, ‘Song of Nature’ is found 
in IX, 209-212, ‘Cosmos’ in IX, 304-305 (entitled ‘May Morning’). 
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ing association of ideas in Emerson’s characteristic mode of random, 
spontaneous creation. A more consciously purposed relationship ap- 
pears, however, between the ‘Song of Nature’ stanzas (10, 11, and 15 
of the Centenary text) on MS pages 67-68 and a rough draft of 
“Threnody’ extending across MS pages 38-49.” 

In the loss of his son Emerson celebrated the theme of man as the 
crowning achievement of nature, and in the elaborate presentation of 
his sorrow he developed the further theme of the postponement of na- 
ture’s full purpose; both of these ideas are echoed in the ‘Song of 
Nature’ stanzas. But the resemblances go beyond merely the statement 
of themes. In both drafts, for example, man is closely identified with 
natural phenomena. In “Threnody’ Waldo is said to have gazed upon 
the sun and moon as if he had come into his own, and in ‘Song of Na- 
ture’ the rainbow and sunset are intimately related to man. In ‘Song 
of Nature’ the expression ‘man-child’ echoes the ‘child’ of “Threnody.’ 
Finally, in both the grief is elaborately presented; in the elegy the death 
is widely reported, solace is found in books or prayer, while in ‘Song of 
Nature’ all creation is in pain, creatures travail and wait, and couriers 
‘come by thousands.’ If, as I am persuaded, the briefer draft of ‘Song 
of Nature’ grew out of the more developed ‘Threnody,’ the earliest 
possible date for these stanzas must be 1842, the year of the elegy; and 
likewise for the ‘Cosmos’ verses, since there is no good reason to sup- 
pose that the draft in Books was not all written at the same time. 

We must now turn to the ‘Cosmos’ stanzas, primarily for a study of 
their sources but also incidentally for a somewhat more reliable con- 
jectural dating. (In transcripts in the present article pointed brackets 
indicate crossing out in the manuscript.) 


[MS p. 64] Sit here on the basalt ranges 
Where twisted hills betray 
The feet of the world old forces 
Who wrestled here on a day 


Is there never a retroscope 
mirror 
In the realms & corners of Space 
That can give us a glimpse of 
the battle 
And the soldiers face to face 


* The significant portions of “Threnody’ in this comparison may be found in IX, 
151-153, of the Centenary Edition. 
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[MS p. 65] Who saw the hid beginnings 
When Chaos & Order strove 
Or who can date the morning 
The purple flaming of love 


Song 
(The oxygen) breathes from 
the forest 
The very air is fame 
It seemed as the world was all 
torches 
That suddenly caught the flame 


[MS p. 66] I could not stop for your song o birds 
For the burden of my own 
I had too many of my own 


Here I should like to concentrate on the imagery of “The feet of the 
world old forces,’ ‘retroscope mirror,’ ‘the battle’ and ‘the soldiers face 
to face,’ and oxygen that ‘breathes from the forest.’ 


At the outset I must point to my correction of the misreading of 
‘seat’ for ‘feet’ in both the Riverside and Centenary Editions. The 
sense may be equally clear or vague with either word, but the simple 
fact is that no manuscripts of the ‘Cosmos’ stanzas give ‘seat’ as the 
reading. The phrasing suggested by geology, ‘basalt ranges’ and 
‘twisted hills,’ might help us to a clew for an image as unusual as “The 
feet of the world old forces.’ Lyell supplied Emerson with geological 
expressions, but nowhere in the Principles of Geology is there anything 
to suggest ‘feet.’ Emerson owned Chambers’ Vestiges of Creation, 
however, in the second American edition of 1845, and to it we must 
turn for the source: 


In the new red sandstone, impressions still more important [i.e., than ridges 
and water drops] in the inferences to which they tend, have been observed, — 
namely the footmarks of various animals. In a quarry of this formation, at 
Corncockle Muir, in Dumfriesshire, where the slabs incline at an angle of thirty- 
eight degrees, the vestiges of an animal supposed to have been a tortoise are 
distinctly traced up and down the slope, as if the creature had had occasion to 
pass backwards and forwards in that direction only, possibly in its daily visits 
to the sea. . . . Professor Owen, who stands at the head of comparative anato- 
mists of the present day, has expressed his belief that this last animal was the 
same batrachian of which he has found fragments in the new red sandstone of 
Warwickshire. At Runcorn, near Manchester, and elsewhere, have been dis- 
covered the tracks of an animal which Mr. Owen calls the rhynchosaurus, 
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uniting with the body of a reptile the beak and feet of a bird, and which clearly 
had been a link between these two classes.?° 


It is evident that Emerson has begun to work imaginatively upon 
this material, substituting basalt ranges as more poetically suggestive 
than the new red sandstone and using the footmarks as a sign of battle, 
for in the succeeding stanza he asks for the retroscope mirror so that 
he may behold ‘the soldiers face to face.’ If, as we shall be discovering, 
there is a fusion of myth and science in the first rough draft, we may 
observe interesting corroboration in a journal passage of 1845, in 
which, significantly, Vestiges acts as the agent of precipitation. The 
passage opens with a statement on Chambers’ book, a quotation from 
the Aeneid, and a critical and interpretive remark, all three of which, 
taken together, are extremely important indications of the habit of as- 
sociation leading ultimately to the writing of ‘Song of Nature’: 


Vestiges of Creation. What is so ungodly as these polite bows to God in 
English books? He is always mentioned in the most respectful and deprecatory 
manner, “that august,” “that almighty,” “that adorable providence,” etc., etc. 
But courage only will the Spirit prompt or accept. Everything in this Vestiges 
of Creation is good, except the theology, which is civil, timid, and dull. These 
things which the author so well collates ought to be known only to few, and 
those, masters and poets. 

Cithara crinitus Iopas 
Personat aurata, docuit quae maximus Atlas. 
Hic canit errantem lunam, solisque labores 
Unde hominis genus, et pecudes; unde imber et ignes, 
Arcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque Triones, 
Quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere soles 
Hiberni, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. 

fEneid, I, 740. 


It is curious that all we want in this department is collation. As soon as the 
facts are stated we recognize them all as somewhere expressed in our experience 
or in history, fable, sculpture, or poetry. We have seen men with tails in the 
Fauns and Satyrs. We have seen Centaurs, Titans, Lapithe. 


[His golden lyre / Long-haired Iopas, by great Atlas taught, / Awakes to life: 


” Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Second Edition. From the Third 
London Edition, Greatly Amended by the Author. And an Introduction by Rev. 
George B. Cheever, D.D. (New York, 1845), pp. 74-75. Because this book, pub- 
lished anonymously by Robert Chambers, went through many editions, with numer- 
ous changes in text, in a short space of time, I have indicated the specific edition 
which Emerson owned and read. In the tenth edition (London, 1853) illustrations 
of footprints are supplied on pp. 72-73 and p. 76. 
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he sings the wandering moon; / The journeys of the sun; whence human kind 
/ And beasts; from whence the lightning and the storm; / Arcturus, and the 
rainy Hyades, / And the Two Bears; and why the winter’s sun / So eager 
hurries to the ocean’s surge, / And why its weary nights drag on so slow.]™ 


Clearly, the juxtaposition of a comment on Vestiges and a quotation 
from Vergil will resist interpretation unless the two are regarded as 
the halves of a single truth, with the employment of fable to shed 
poetic light on contemporary science. It should be equally obvious 
that Emerson’s statement about collation ‘in this department’ is in- 
tended to bind the two passages together. Since Emerson does not 
transcribe the subject matter of Vestiges but records only his impa- 
tience with the excessively pious tone of the book, the connection be- 
tween Vestiges and the passage from the Aeneid was being made in- 
stantaneously in his mind as he wrote; hence the importance of the 
binding passage which permits us to participate in the act of synthesis. 
Here in little more than a page of the printed Journals we observe a 
dramatic instance of Emerson’s creative reading and perceive the oper- 
ation of an omnivorously digestive intellect! Chambers’ ichthyosaurus, 
plesiosaurus, and megalosaurus * have become mythological creatures 
in the statement, ‘We have seen men with tails in the Fauns and Satyrs. 
We have seen Centaurs, Titans, Lapithe.’ In the later development of 
‘Song of Nature’ the same transformation occurs: 


What time the gods kept carnival, 
Tricked out in star and flower, 

And in cramp elf and saurian forms 
They swathed their too much power. 


But in the ‘Cosmos’ draft under discussion Chambers’ saurians have 
become Emerson’s soldiers, and we may therefore inquire what further 
reading helped in this imaginative change. The likeliest candidate is 
Plutarch’s Morals. According to the records of the Boston Library 
Society, Emerson borrowed this classic as early as 1825 and again in 
1828 and 1829, in the edition of London, 1694, ‘translated from the 
Greek by several hands.’ ** When he acquired his own 1718 edition of 


“ Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes (Boston, 1909-14), VII, 51-52; hereafter cited as Journals. I have 
added the translation of the Aeneid by John D. Long (Boston, 1879, p. 38). 

* See Vestiges, pp. 71-72. 

* Kenneth Walter Cameron, Emerson the Essayist (Raleigh, N. C., 1945), Il, 
161-163. 
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the same translation is a question; but our sole purpose here is to estab- 
lish his familiarity with this favorite book as we approach the 1840’s, 
the decade of his synthesis of fable and science. In support of his re- 
mark to his brother that he kept the Morals always at hand," the 
Journals abound with references or quotations; and it is reassuring to 
note that he knew ‘Of Isis and Osiris,’ one of the important essays in the 
Morals, at least as early as 1837, when he quoted from it. As Emerson 
worked out his synthesis he apparently drew all pertinent reading into 
the variable structure, observing in 1850 in his amusingly facile way 
that Plutarch had anticipated Spinoza, Laplace, Schelling, and Oken.”* 

How, in the generous imagination of a poet, may Plutarch be said to 
have anticipated modern philosophers and scientists? Part of the an- 
swer may undoubtedly be found in ‘Of Isis and Osiris,’ which is both a 
study in comparative religion or myth and a rationalistic interpreta- 
tion. Plutarch notes the same god or goddess under both Egyptian and 
Greek names and offers various philosophical explanations of the myth- 
ical figures of Isis, Osiris, and Typhon. He explains that these deities 
do not represent natural phenomena so much as inherent principles 
which are in ever recurring conflict. This cosmic struggle is mythically 
portrayed as a battle between two armies; and hence, here in Plutarch, 
we encounter something very like the synthesis of fable and ‘science’ 
so dear to Emerson’s own purpose: 


After this, Osiris coming out of Hell to assist his son Orus, first (e) laboured 
and trained him up in the Discipline of War, and then questioned him what he 
thought to be the gallantest thing a Man could do; to which he soon reply’d, 
to avenge one’s Father and Mother’s Quarrel when they suffer Injury. . . . 
It is reported likewise, that as a great many went over daily unto Orus, 


Typhon’s own Concubine (a) Thueris deserted also . . . The Battle therefore 
continued for several Days, and Orus at last prevail’d . . . After this, they say 
that Typhon was worsted in two several Battles........... To sum up 


all then in one Word, it is not reasonable to believe, that either the Water, or 
the Sun, or the Earth, or the Heaven, is Osiris or Isis: Nor again, that the Fire, 
or the Drought, or the Sea is Typhon; but if we simply ascribe to Typhon what- 
ever in all these is thro’ Excesses or Defects intemperate or disorderly; and if 
on the other hand we reverence and honour what in them all is Orderly, Good 
and Beneficial, esteeming them the Operations of Isis, and as the Image, Imita- 
tion and Discourse of Osiris, we shall not err.1® 


* Letters, Il, 444. 

* Journals, 1V, 284-285; V, 163, 287; VIII, 127-128. 

* Plutarch, Morals. Translated from the Greek by Several Hands (London, 
1718), IV, 78-79, 127. 
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Both Plutarch and Emerson imagine a universal conflict between 
chaos and order, and both translate this conception into the anthropo- 
morphic terms of a battle between rival armies. In both the ancient 
Greek author and the modern American we observe the impulse to 
render fact and imagination in terms of each other. 

But Emerson asks for a ‘retroscope mirror’ so that he may see the 
battle and the soldiers. Whence the mirror? Plutarch himself, toward 
the close of his essay on Osiris, might have supplied the imagery when 
he speaks of all the symbols of divinity that occur among the Egyptians 
and Greeks, from animals to mathematical forms and statuary. “We are 
not therefore to approve of those that worship these things,’ says Plu- 
tarch, ‘but God by these things, as being the more clear Mirrors of 
him, and produced by Nature; so as ever worthily to conceive of them 
as the Instruments or Artifices of that God which orders all things.’ 
Plato in the Timaeus might have given Emerson the same sort of 
thing, as also Plotinus, who speaks of the souls of men ‘beholding the 
images of themselves, like that of Bacchus in a mirror.’ To this passage 
Thomas Taylor, the editor of Plotinus, appends a note on Bacchus, ‘the 
paradigm of our intellect.’ ‘For it is said,’ continues Taylor, ‘that Dio- 
nysius, establishing his image in a mirror, pursued it, and thus became 
distributed into the universe.’ ** Indeed, wherever Emerson might turn 
in his favorite Neo-Platonists he would discover this mirror imagery. 

Much closer to the expression in the ‘Cosmos’ stanza — demanding 
a mirror to behold an action in the past — is the reference to the cup of 
Jemshid in Firdausi’s Shab Nameb. In one of the episodes of that epic 
a father has lost his son: 


Giw then hastened to Kai-khosrau to inform him of his misfortune. . . . The 
astrologers being now consulted, pronounced that Byzun was still living, and 
Giw was consoled and cheered by the promptitude with which the king dis- 
patched troops in every quarter in search of his son. 


“Weep no longer, warrior bold, 
Thou shalt soon thy son behold. 

In this Cup, this mirror bright, 

All that’s dark is brought to light; 
All above and under ground, 

All that’s lost is quickly found.” 
Thus spake the monarch, and held up 


* Plutarch, Morals, IV, 140. 
“Plato, Works, tr. Floyer Sydenham and Thomas Taylor (London, 1804), Il, 
517; Plotinus, Select Works, tr. Thomas Taylor (London, 1817), pp. 349-350. 
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Before his view that wondrous Cup 
Which first to Jemshid’s eye revealed 
All that was in the world concealed. 
And first before him lay exposed 

All that the seven climes enclosed, 
Whether in ocean, or amid 

The stars the secret things were hid; 
Whether in rock or cavern placed 

In that bright Cup were clearly traced.’® 


An equally valid source would be Hammer-Purgstall’s historical 
survey of the legendry of the Persian poets in his edition of Redekiinste 
Persiens, in which are described both the cup of Jemshid, the subject 
of the verses just quoted, and the mirror of Alexander. The former, 
which is also called the world-compelling glass (das weltenzwingende 
Glas), was marked off by seven lines and revealed accordingly the 
secrets of one or another region of the earth. ‘Dschemschid,’ continues 
Emerson’s German expositor, ‘durfte nur hineinschauen, um dieselben 
zu erfahren.’ In the same manner the world-mirror (der Welten- 
spiegel) of Alexander permitted that conqueror to have at a glance the 
whole view of the earth with all its lands and races — in Hammer- 
Purgstall’s German, ‘auf einen Blick die ganze Uebersicht der Erde mit 
allen Landern und Vélkern.’ 

We are now prepared to assign a conjecturally earliest date to the 
draft in Books. In the comparison between “Threnody’ and the ‘Song 
of Nature’ stanzas we established 1842 as the earliest possible date. If 
Chambers’ Vestiges of Creation is acceptable as the source for the 
image of “The feet of the world old forces,’ the date for the whole draft 
must be advanced three years to 1845. If Emerson’s reading in Firdausi 
and Hammer-Purgstall supplied the mirror imagery the date must be 
advanced another year or two. In 1846 Emerson borrowed from the 
Harvard College Library Alexander Chodzko’s Specimens of the Popu- 
lar Poetry of Persia, unimportant here, and Firdausi’s Shah Nameh in 
the translation of James Atkinson, and he repeated these borrowings in 
1847.” It is not known when Emerson acquired his copies of Hammer- 
Purgstall’s Redekiinste Persiens and his edition of Hafiz’ Diwan, but a 


* Firdausi, The Shah Nameh, tr. James Atkinson (London, 1832), pp. 315-316. 

* Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der schénen Redekiunste Persiens 
(Vienna, 1818), p. 23. 

* Kenneth Walter Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, N. C., 
1941), p. 48. 
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passage in the Journals in 1847 on the beauty of Arabian mythology 
may be shown to be inspired in every point by Hammer-Purgstall.” 

Certainly the years 1843-48 present a most fascinating convergence 
— with the fusion of myth and science tentatively suggested in 1843 
and 1844 and rather conclusively established in 1845 under the influ- 
ence of Chambers, with the further elaborate discussion of myth in 
1847 and early 1848 under the magical incentive of the Persians, and 
finally with the first rough draft of verse at about the same time, most 
likely in 1846 or 1847.” 

This conjectural date is in no way challenged by our findings on the 
imagery of oxygen breathing from the forest. This figure is so crude 
poetically and so precise factually that Emerson could not have been 
helped to it by the muse but only by his reading. In 1834 and again in 
1836 he borrowed Augustin P. de Candolle and Kurt Sprengel’s Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of Plants from the Boston Athenaeum.”* In 
1834 he probably had this book with him while he was botanizing in 
Newton. At some unknown later date Emerson acquired the book and, 
according to his custom, wrote in it a brief, convenient index of certain 
passages. One of the notations reads ‘exhalation of oxygen 200.’ The 
passage to which this refers, in the portion of the book by Sprengel, is 
short enough and unquestionably the source of Emerson’s imagery: 
‘The exhalation of oxygen gas, during sunshine, is an effect of several 
conspiring circumstances.’ *° 


Ill 


In the second stage in the development of ‘Song of Nature’ we may 
concentrate upon EF. Here we do not have the rich diversity noted 
above — the convergence of personal, mythical, and scientific ele- 
ments; but however short-lived this second access of inspiration, we 
cannot fail to detect a more conscious purposiveness in the use of astro- 
nomical data. EF, a verse-book which marks a transition from Emer- 
son’s earlier poems to his later ones, presents a nucleus of stanzas on 
MS pages 10, 11, 12, 18, interspersed among other, unrelated material. 


* See Journals, VII, 284. There is full discussion in my recently completed study, 
‘Emerson’s Sacred Science.’ 


* Again, there is full exposition in ‘Emerson’s Sacred Science.’ 
“Cameron, Emerson’s Reading, pp. 21, 22. 


* Augustin P. de Candolle and Kurt Sprengel, Elements of the Philosophy of 
Plants (Edinburgh, 1821), p. 200. 
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They are stanzas 4—8 of the Centenary text, and from these we may 
select 5 and 7 for the new advance. On MS page 12, they represent a 
happy coincidence of pomology and astronomy: 


And many a thousand summers 
My apples ripened well 

And light from meliorating stars 
With firmer glory fell 


And crags from satellites & rings 
And broken stars I drew 

And out of spent & aged things 

I made the world anew 


The word ‘meliorating’ or ‘ameliorating’ (Emerson employed both 
forms) provides a fascinating disclosure of his frequent, if not habitual 
association of a term with a particular idea, subject matter, or author- 
ity. As early as 1832 Emerson had come upon the word in Sir 
Humphry Davy’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, borrowed 
from the Boston Athenaeum.” Yet it is nonetheless true that Emer- 
son’s use of the term reflected mainly the significance that attached to 
it in the context supplied by Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America, which Emerson owned in the edition of 1846. On page 6 of 
Downing’s practical handbook occurs the statement of the theory of 
van Mons, the Belgian horticulturist, and in the margin Emerson has 
marked the passage in pencil: 


The Van Mons theory may be briefly stated as follows: 

All fine fruits are artificial products; the aim of nature, in a wild state, being 
only a healthy, vigorous state of the tree, and perfect seeds for continuing the 
species. It is the object of culture, therefore, to subdue, or enfeeble this excess 
of vegetation; to lessen the coarseness of the tree; to diminish the size of the 
seeds; and to refine the quality and increase the size of the flesh or pulp. 

There is always a tendency in our varieties of fruit trees to return by their 
seeds towards a wild state. 

This tendency is most strongly shown in the seeds borne by old fruit-trees. 
And “the older the tree is of any cultivated variety of Pear,” says Dr. Van 
Mons, “the nearer will the seedlings, raised from it, approach a wild state, with- 
out however ever being able to return to that state.” 

On the other hand, the seeds of a young fruit tree of a good sort, being it- 


*Sir Humphry Davy, Elements of Agricultural Chemistry (New York, 1815), 
pp- 4, 181. For Emerson’s borrowing of this edition see Cameron, Emerson’s Read- 
ing, p. 19. 
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self in the state of amelioration, have the least tendency to retrograde, and are 
the most likely to produce improved sorts.”* 


Here we may remind ourselves of a passage on amelioration which 
rounds out a group of entries in NO, the journal for 1855. The argu- 
ment embraces geology and biology, fossils, climate, satyr and negro, 
but pears go into the account also, and the concluding sentence reads, 
‘All our apples came from the little crab.’* If this entry, as well as 
others, relies upon Downing and van Mons’s fruit trees to illustrate 
the cardinal doctrine of ameliorating evolution, stanza 5, transferred 
from NO to EF, provides proof of further similar dependence. The 
meliorating stars, however remote in their celestial symbolism, nour- 
ished their lights in van Mons’s Belgian nurseries. 

The astronomy of stanza 5 is, in all conscience, undeveloped enough, 
but the imagery of stanza 7 is sufficiently expanded to arrest attention. 
There is, in fact, a source for the satellites and rings and broken stars. 
On 25 July 1855, Emerson borrowed from the Boston Athenaeum 
both volumes of the recently published Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton by Sir David Brewster and re- 
turned them on August 14.” On pages 270-271 of the first volume 
Emerson must undoubtedly have read the following account of trans- 
formations occurring in the rings of Saturn and the creation of new 
planets through explosion of a theoretical large planet: 


Within our own system the detection of a satellite to Neptune, by Mr. 
Lassels, — of an eighth satellite to Saturn, by Mr. Lassels and Mr. Bond, be- 
tween the orbits of the 4th and sth of these bodies, — and of a new fluid ring 
gradually advancing to the body of the planet, will furnish interesting ma- 
terials to the physical astronomer. This new and remarkable feature in the 
system of Saturn, has been recently studied by Mr. Bond of the United States, 
and M. Otto Struve, at the observatory of Pulkova, with the great Munich 
telescope. With that fine instrument they saw distinctly the dark interval which 
separates this new ring from the two old ones, and the boundaries of this inter- 
val were so well marked, that they succeeded in measuring its dimensions. The 
perceived, also, at the inner margin of the new ring, an edge or border feebly 
illuminated, which they conceived might be the commencement of another 
similar appendage, though the line of separation had not yet become visible. . . . 

Of all the celestial phenomena which have been discovered since the time of 
Newton, the most remarkable are the twenty-seven small planets which have 


* Andrew J. Downing, The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America (New York, 1846), 
p- 6. 

* Journals, Vill, 577-578. 

* Cameron, Emerson’s Reading, p. 30. 
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been discovered between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Dr. Olbers of Bremen, 
who discovered two of them, hazarded the idea that a large planet which had 
once occupied the same place, had been burst in pieces by some internal force.*° 


We may note in passing that the later substitution of ‘thefts’ for 
‘crags’ in Emerson’s rendition of the satellites and rings improved not 
only the sense but also the poetry of the stanza derived from this ac- 
count. Of greater moment, however, is the hint of an ameliorating uni- 
verse which Emerson took from the theoretical creation of twenty- 
seven new planets out of the stuff of a ‘broken’ star: 


And out of spent & aged things 
I made the world anew 


Brewster, I have no doubt, inspired not only stanza 7 but also the 
astronomical half, the ‘meliorating stars,’ of stanza 5. The dating in 
NO is sparse, and it is impossible, of course, to show that Emerson 
wrote the quatrain in the latter part of July or in August, when he had 
Brewster on his study table. But Emerson’s transfer of one stanza from 
RWE and another from NO has the air of purposive creative activity 
resulting in a swift condensation of idea, and one supposes a cause for 
the acceleration — unmistakably, Brewster. There is, furthermore, an- 
other link; in the same journal, NO, with the stanza in question occur 
several anecdotes about Newton which Emerson extracted from the 
second volume of Brewster.*’ I myself do not hesitate to see a con- 
vergence of Downing—van Mons and Brewster in the stanza on apples 
and stars. 

In ‘Song of Nature’ astronomy figures importantly with geology and 
biology, for Emerson visualizes melioration not only of races but also 
of the cosmos itself. Of all his reading in his formative years it was 
that in astronomy which most decidedly prepared him for his later ac- 
ceptance of the theory of evolution. As early as 1832 Emerson had 
rejected Saint Paul and Calvin because their theology was parochial 
and insufficient in the universe disclosed by Copernicus, Newton, and 
Laplace.” 


“Sir David Brewster, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton (Edinburgh, 1855), I, 370-371. 

* These anecdotes occur in the Journals, VIII, 545-546. In the MS journal NO, 
stanza 5 occurs, erased, on p. 138, and the anecdotes on pp. 151-153. See Brewster, 
Memoirs of Newton, Il, 96-97, 157-158, 301, 406, 409, for the material in the order 
in which Emerson gives it. 

© Journals, Il, 490-491. 
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IV 


NP’ represents a loose confederation of three distinct efforts at com- 
position. The first effort, on MS pages 58-59, is almost entirely a series 
of quotations from two essays by Plutarch with some attempt at versi- 
fication, although quite rude. The second effort, on MS pages 65-66, is 
a fair copy in ink of stanzas 4-8 transferred from EF, with the addition 
of stanza 9. On MS pages 66—69 and 76-77 occurs a third effort, much 
labored, to whip stanzas 12, 13, and 14 into shape, together with a re- 
jected stanza. As we shall see farther on, the source for the lines of 
stanzas 12-14 is the prose of Mary Moody Emerson, and from this fact 
we are able to assign this portion of N P* to the year 1859. The other 
two portions of this conglomerate may actually precede 1859, although 
the earliest possible date for the stanzas from EF would be, of course, 
1855. On the whole, from the positive evidence for the verses derived 
from Mary Moody Emerson’s prose and from the appearance which 
this massing of material gives of a concerted effort to fashion a poem 
out of disparate elements, I have been content, as a matter of con- 
venience, to assign all of it to 1859. Certainly, nowhere else in the 
verse-books can be found such a curious and remarkable juxtaposition 
as here in NP’. 

Let me start by setting down MS pages 58-59 exactly as they are. In 
the left margin I indicate not only the MS page number, but also the 
stanza of the Centenary text represented by this crude work: 


[MS p. 58] I am what is was & will be & my 
skirt none has lifted 
in flow & rushing I abide 
I march by still & silent ways 


[Stanza 1] The sportive sun the — moon 
The pits of air the gulf of space 
The washing sea the winnowing wind 


Not in silver & gold 
Not in thunder & light 
Not in Age or in Power 
(Does) Is Joves beatitude 
But wisdom & good 


What happened to the Pythoness who would 
prophesy when not inspired Plut, IV p 59 
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[MS p. 59] His memory was an immense 
museum the mind (a) receptacle of forms 
The pits of air 
the gulf of Space 
My sleep is short I wake alway 


The gaudy Bacchus 

Minerva I came from myself 
The crocodile which hath no tongue 

The field of truth the river of time 


[Stanza 2] I hide in the light 
I am dumb in (sound) song 
I rest in the flowing 
In need I abound 


Here I submit extracts from two essays in the fourth volume of the 
1718 edition of Plutarch’s Morals, ‘Why the Oracles Cease to Give 
Answers’ and ‘Of Isis and Osiris, Or Of the Ancient Religion and 
Philosophy of Egypt.’ In brackets immediately after each passage will 
be given the verse lines as Emerson jotted them down on the MS pages 
quoted above from NP’: 


He told me, that neither the Number of the Worlds was infinite, neither was 
there but only One, nor Five, but an Hundred and Eighty Three, which were 
ranged in a Triangular Form, every Side containing Sixty Worlds; and of the 
Three remaining, every Corner had One: That they were so ordered, that one 
always touched another in a Circle, like those who dance in a Ring: That the 
Plain within the Triangle, is, as it were, the Foundation and common Altar to 
all those Worlds, which is called the Plain, or Field of Truth, in which lie the 
Designs, Moulds, Ideas, and invariable Examples of all things which were, or 
ever shall be; and about these is Eternity, whence flowed Time, as from a River, 
into these Worlds (Morals, 1718, IV, 27, ‘Why the Oracles’). 


[MS p. 59: The field of truth the river of time] 

And he shews this more clearly and evidently by an Example and Similitude of 
Fans, and such like Things, as drive away the Chaff from the Corn; for thus the 
Elements driving the Matter, and being driven by it, do always bring like to 


like, some taking up this Place, others that, before the World was digested as 
now it is (IV, 43, “Why the Oracles’). 


[MS p. 58: the winnowing wind] 


For the Blessedness of the Deity consists not in Silver and Gold, nor yet his 
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Power in Lightnings and Thunders, but in Knowledge and Wisdom (IV, 
61, ‘Isis and Osiris’). 


[MS p. 58: Not in silver & gold / Not in thunder & light / Not in Age or 
in Power / (Does) Is Joves beatitude / But wisdom & good] 


Moreover, the Temple of (4) Minerva, which is at Sais (whom they look upon 
as the same with /sis) had upon it this Inscription: (c) ] am whatever was, or 
is, or will be, and my Petticoat no Mortal ever tookup (IV, 68, ‘Isis’). 


[MS p. 58: I am what is was & will be & my / skirt none has lifted] 


Moreover, in the Sacred Hymns of Osiris, they call him up, (e) who lies hidden 
in the Arms of the Sun (IV, 115, ‘Isis’). 


[MS p. 59: I hide in the light] 


And the Subject we are now upon seems in a manner to call for Plato’s Tale, 
which Socrates tells us in the Symposion about the production of Eros, (or 
Love) where he saith, that once on a time, Penia (or Poverty) having a mighty 
Desire of Children, laid her down by Porus (or Plenty’s) side as he was asleep, 
and that she thereupon conceiving by him brought forth Eros, who was by 
Nature both (a) frowzy and very cunning, as coming of a Father that was 
Good and Wise, and had Sufficiency of all Things, but of a Mother that was 
very Needy and Poor; and that by reason of her Indigence she still hankered 
after another, and was eagerly importunate for another. For this same Porus is 
no other than the first Amiable, Desirable, Compleat and Sufficient Being; and 
Matter is that which he called Penia, she being of herself alone destitute of the 


Property of Good, but (when impregnated by it) she still desires and craves 
for more (IV, 121, ‘Isis’). 


[MS p. 59: In need I abound] 


There have been some also that have made the Mind to be a Receptacle of 


Forms, and a kind of (4) Imprimary for Things intelligible . . . (IV, 122, 
‘Isis’). 
[MS p. 59: His memory was an immense / museum the mind (a) 


receptacle of forms] 


For which reason they call the former Part (4) Isis, from Going and being 
Born-along with Knowledge; she being a kind of a living and prudent Motion. 
For her Name is not of a Barbarous Original; but as all the Gods have one Name 
(c) Theos) in common, and that is derived from the two first Letters of Theon 
(Runner) and of Theatos (Visible;) so also this very Goddess is both from 
Motion and Science at once called Isis by us, and Isis also by the Zgyptians 
(IV, 123, ‘Isis’). 


[MS p. 58: in flow & rushing I abide] 
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[MS p. 59: I rest in the flowing] 


And the £gyptian Theology seems to favour this Opinion. For they oftentimes 
call Isis by the Name of (d) Minerva, which in their Language expresseth this 


Sentence, | came from my self, and is significative of a Motion proceeding from 
herself (IV, 125, ‘Isis’). 


[MS p. 59: Minerva I came from myself] 


The Sistrum likewise (or the Rattle of Isis) doth intimate unto us, that all things 
ought to be agitated and shook, and not to be suffered to rest from their 
Motion; but be as it were rous’d up and awaken’d, when they begin to grow 
drowsy and to droop. For they tell us, that the Sistres avert and fright away 
Typhon; insinuating hereby, that as Corruption locks up and fixes Nature’s 


Course, so Generation again resolves and excites it by means of Motion (IV, 
126, ‘Isis’). 


[MS p. 59: My sleep is short I wake alway] 


Nor had the Crocodile his Honour given him without a shew of probable Rea- 
son for it; it is (a) therefore reported to have been produced for a Representa- 
tion of God, it being the only Animal that is without Tongue. For the Divine 
Discourse hath no need of Voice, and 


Marching by still and silent Ways, 


And by exact Justice, it transacts moral Affairs according to Justice (IV, 138, 
‘Isis’). 


[MS p. 58: I march by still & silent ways] 
[MS p. 59: The crocodile which hath no tongue] 


Emerson’s selection of the elements of secrecy and paradox was swift 
and unerring, as a glance at the versification on MS page 59 will demon- 
strate. The lines of this first draft of stanza 2, however rude poetically, 
do nevertheless suggest the full scope of the published stanza: 


I hide in the light 

I am dumb in (sound) song 
I rest in the flowing 

In need I abound 


The second line has not as yet been accounted for, but we need search 
no farther than the expression, “The crocodile which hath no tongue.’ 
All the material that Emerson borrowed from Plutarch and fashioned 
into the second stanza of ‘Song of Nature’ came noticeably from ‘Of 
Isis and Osiris’; but an equal interest attaches to the material which 
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Emerson rejected or appears to have rejected, whether from this essay 
or the one on oracles. 

The phrase “The gaudy Bacchus’ on MS page 59 is Emerson’s own, 
but anyone who reads ‘Of Isis and Osiris’ will immediately perceive 
how this descriptive expression must have been inspired by the many 
references to the god. The names of the ancient pagan deities have an 
amazing range and variability of symbolic significance. Bacchus, for 
example, in one of his guises, stands for the universe; and one would 
think that for a cosmic poem like ‘Song of Nature’ Emerson would 
have relished the poetic possibilities of this piece of symbolism. But if 
he failed to make use of Bacchus, he ultimately also rejected Isis, 
Osiris, Typhon, and the crocodile without a tongue. The rejections 
are instructive, for it becomes apparent that Emerson wished to extract 
the spiritual essence preserved within the rude husks of ancient myth. 
Elsewhere, as in ‘Initial, Demonic and Celestial Love,’ ‘Bacchus,’ and 
the fragment beginning “The patient Pan,’ Emerson boldly exercised 
his imagination with the coarser physical expression of myth; but in 
‘Song of Nature,’ not only with the elements of fable but also, as we 
have had occasion to note, with scientific facts, he softened the crude 
details so as to gain in polish and epigrammatic and gnomic suggestive- 
ness. 

Of equal significance with the material from Plutarch is the very fact 
itself that Emerson went to a particular essay, ‘Of Isis and Osiris,’ by a 
favorite author. Plutarch interpreted the fables in a rationalistic, com- 
mon-sense fashion, but he did not reject the essential truth which in- 
hered in them; rather, as we noted earlier, he held all the symbols of 
these myths to be mirrors of divinity. Plutarch, therefore, accepted all 
the vast suggestions of man’s poetic faculty as one avenue toward per- 
ception of the cruth; and what could be more conformable to Emer- 
son’s own constant habit of seeking identical truth in varieties of ex- 
pression — poetic and scientific? 

Emerson found this balance in the Greek genius. In 1853, com- 
menting on the materialism in the English genius and even in its poetic 
inspiration, he said, “Yet when I think of the robust Greek mythology 
and what a cosmic imagination —I wish to say astronomic imagina- 
tion — they had, a power, I mean, of expressing in graceful fable the 
laws of the world, so that the mythology is beautiful poetry on one 
side, at any moment convertible into severe science on the other, — 
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then, the English verse looks poor and purposeless, as if written for 
hire, and not obeying the grandeur of Ideas.’ * ! 

We return to MS pages 58-59. The portion not attributable to Plu- 
tarch may, I take it, be regarded as Emerson’s own, 


The sportive sun the gibbous moon 
The pits of air the gulf of space 
The washing sea 


As early as 1845 Emerson has the expression ‘the gulfs of space’ and 
again in 1857 the ‘vastitudes of Space and Time.’ * The phrase “The 
sportive sun’ is altogether another matter. It is Emerson’s own, but as 
over the years it passes through the verse-books and journals it takes 
on from his reading a lustre that subtilizes and estranges. That is to say, 
a phrase of his own creation has undoubtedly taken on some meaning 
not originally intended. 

On MS pages 36-37 of verse-book X occur a few lines of an abortive 
draft of “The Humble-Bee,’ and here we come upon the phrase for the 
first time. Perfect credence may be given to 1837 as the date of com- 
position for this poem; and certainly, publication in The Western 
Messenger for February 1839 provides a terminal date. Here, then, 
probably twenty years and more before the conglomerate draft of 
‘Song of Nature’ in NP’, stands the phrasing ‘the sportive sun’ in a rude 
draft of “The Humble-Bee.’ Emerson rejected it in 1837 and saved it 
for another poem, ‘May-Day.’ 

Throughout the verse-books and journals extending across a period 
of some thirty years, actually from 1837 to 1866, Emerson was in the 
habit of jotting down verses on spring, mere rambling poetic notations 
serving no aim beyond the enjoyment of spontaneous writing under 
the moment’s inspiration, until finally he drew them into the series of 
occasionally charming compliments of the season which he gave the 
title ‘May-Day.’ Emerson recorded a number of these verses in EF, 
and the group we are interested in occurs on MS pages 32-37 inter- 
spersed among verses on spring quoted from the poets. On page 33, 
following a quotation from The Paradise of Dainty Devices, occurs 
once again the phrase “The sportive sun.’ 

Although Emerson ultimately rejected it for ‘May-Day,’ he evi- 
dently thought well enough of its possibilities to expose it to the pene- 


* Journals, VIII, 360-361. 
“ Journals, VII, 102-103; LX, 100. 
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trating rays of philosophic paradox, and after this exposure it was no 
longer a simple vernal image. On MS page 96 of Y, the journal for 
1845, occurs the following unpublished entry: 


The One 

“In the midst of the sun is the light, in 
the midst of the light is truth, in 
the midst of truth is the unperisha- 
ble being.” Vedanta 


the sportive sun 


It is impossible to say whether the phrase in EF may be dated before or 
after the known year of the journal entry above. More important is 
the realization that the sun is now beginning to sport philosophically, 
and when it enters the rough draft of ‘Song of Nature’ in NP it does 
so under the sign of paradox. The quotation above is from Cole- 
brooke’s first volume of Miscellaneous Essays, where the phrasing is 
slightly different: ‘In the midst of the sun stands the moon, in the midst 
of the moon is fire, in the midst of light is truth, in the midst of truth 
is the unperishable being.’ ** Much more remains to be done with Cole- 
brooke, but in connection with other source material important in the 
development of certain themes that play a major role in the argument 
of ‘Song of Nature.’ Discussion of this rich complex of ideas will, 
therefore, be postponed to section V. 

Meanwhile, the second portion of NP’, briefly alluded to at the head 
of this section, need not delay us. In the third stage of this draft, how- 
ever, new source material, borrowed from Mary Moody Emerson, sup- 
plies the subject for stanzas 12, 13, and 14, upon which Emerson ex- 
pended repeated labor. 

The history of ‘Song of Nature,’ like that of “The Nun’s Aspiration,’ 
is part of a larger history still to be written, the curious intellectual rela- 
tionship between Mary Moody Emerson and her nephew Ralph. The 
humanism which for Emerson is the culmination of ameliorating evo- 
lution was much more than a literary subject with him, for it was 
demonstrably the living heart and vital center of all his activity; and his 
more than professional interest in people as varied in promise and 
achievement as Thomas Carlyle, Charles Newcomb, Henry David 
Thoreau, William Ellery Channing (the younger), Arthur Hugh 
Clough, Walt Whitman, and several others is proof of a disinterested 


© Henry T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays (London, 1837), I, 131. 
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search for the inspired point of view and the original expression of it. 
Something of this entered into Emerson’s regard for his aunt. As early 
as 1827, conscious of the treasure that her journals were, he wrote her 
that he ‘would be glad to put [his] fingers into the chest of “old alma- 
nacks” before they are a legacy.’ The likelihood is that when Mary 
Moody Emerson came in the summer of 1858 to live in Concord for 
a short time, she left them with the nephew who had always prized 
them.** 


In four of his own journals, entitled MME J, II, Ill, and 1V, Emer- 
son made excerpts from the ‘almanacks,’ copied letters from her to his 
brother Charles and to himself, and made comments of his own on her 
genius. The earliest of Emerson’s own dates occurs on MS page 2 of 
MME II: ‘Jan. 1859 though it be, I must quote from these bewildering 
Almanacks of M. M. E. a few scraps.’ Then following on MS pages 
146-147 occurs the prose which served as the source for stanzas 12-14 
of ‘Song of Nature’: 


[MS p. 146] 1834 xx xxx I forget what 
I meant to say — likely, that 
Doctor Ripley would not live. 
But he has to return, & 
willingly. Ah! as I walked 
there just now, so sad was 
wearied nature, that I 
felt her whisper, ‘Even these 
leaves you use to think 
my better emblems — have 
lost their charm on me 
too, & I weary of my 
pilgrimage, — tired that I 
must again be clothed 

[MS p. 147] in the grandeurs of winter, 
and anon be bedizened 
in flowers & cascades. Oh 
if there be a Power superior 
to me, (& that there is, my 
own dread fetters proclaim, ) 
when will he let my lights 
go out, — my tides cease to 
an eternal ebb, — my wheels 
which whirl this ceaseless 
rotation of suns & satellites 


* Letters, I, 208; V, 106, 122, 124. 
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stop the great chariot 
of their maker in mid career? 


In NP on MS pages 66-69 and 76-77, through numerous rough 
drafts, Emerson adapted the materials of this brief lament for the three 
stanzas that give his cosmic poem the touch of almost personal melan- 
choly. Here we have the leaves, the grandeurs of winter, the cascades, 
the tides, wheels, suns and satellites, and finally the sense of weariness, 
to which Emerson added his own embellishments and improvements, 
as for example in the rainbow and the man-child imported from stanzas 
1o and 11 of the earliest rough draft in Books. Since Emerson’s own 
expression of sadness and disappointment, originating in the “Thren- 
ody’ verses, coincided with his aunt’s, he seized the opportunity to fit 
the new verses into the framework supplied by stanzas 10, 11, and 15 
from Books. In the phrasing ‘globes and races’ in stanza 14 there is an- 
other happy coincidence, for the astronomical reference was probably 
suggested both by stanzas 5 and 7 from EF and by the ‘suns & satellites’ 
of Mary Moody Emerson. We should note that Emerson suppressed 
his aunt’s image of ‘the great chariot,’ probably, as elsewhere in the 
poem, in the interest of suggestiveness, subtlety, the gnomic and occult; 
and we should note further that what remained, in Emerson’s own 
phrasing, ‘my wheels which whirl the sun / And satellites,’ did service 
toward the close of the poem in stanza 19, “Yet whirl the glowing 
wheels once more.’ Perhaps the most important comment to make 
upon Emerson’s adaptation of his aunt’s sombre rhetoric is that a per- 
sonal grief, rendered in cosmic terms, was made to express an ex- 
clusively cosmic and impersonal lamentation. With both his son and 
his aunt, Emerson took his loved ones and, as he observed of his vener- 
ated Plato, ‘ground them all into paint.’ 


Vv 


Since the remaining drafts present no great complications we may at 
this point direct our attention to the sources of the important themes of 
preservation and destruction which are only faintly suggested in the 
background. In the foreground the dominant theme of ameliorating 
evolution is strongly supported by repeated statements of the renewal 


of life: 


Twice I have moulded an image, 
And thrice outstretched my hand, 
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and again, 


Yet whirl the glowing wheels once more, 
And mix the bow! again; 


and finally, 


The sunburnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones and countless days. 


It is impossible, of course, for the casual or even careful reader to 
grasp the full scope of ideas in the mind of the creator, who extracts 
them from their sources, modulates and subtly interfuses, reveals in 
compressed phrasing as much as he thinks his poem needs, and sup- 
presses the rest. If Emerson blundered artistically in permitting his 
poem to yield only the merest hint of the themes of preservation and 
destruction, let us readily admit the charge, but add that he had other 
purposes in mind, as we shall presently see. In our attempt to explore 
the background, let us resume our discussion of the phrase “The sportive 


? 


sun. 


Whatever a sportive sun may mean to a reader, for Emerson, after he 
had attached his simple phrase to a quotation of philosophical paradox, 
it became associated with the full range of speculation in Colebrooke 
about the spiritual and physical suns, the irradiating being and pre- 
server, ‘that greatest of lights which exists in the sun . . . [and] in the 
hearts of all beings.’ ** We come closer to the ‘sportive’ element in two 
other passages, the first in a Vedic hymn: “This new and excellent 
praise of thee, O splendid, playful, sun (Pishan)! is offered by us to 
thee.’ And again, as Colebrooke quotes an ancient philosopher and 
legislator: “The parent of all beings produced all states of existence, for 
he generates and preserves all creatures: therefore is he called the gener- 
ator. Because he shines and sports, because he loves and irradiates, there- 
fore is he called resplendent or divine, and is praised by all deities. We 
meditate on the light, which, existing in our minds, continually governs 
our intellects in the pursuits of virtue, wealth, love, and beatitude.’ * 

Apart from philosophical paradox, we have here the doctrine of 
preservation — the sun irradiates and sustains all life. But if we con- 
tinue reading in Colebrooke we discover that the sun is not only pre- 
server but destroyer as well. The ancient philosopher and legislator 
continued his commentary in the following manner: ‘Because the being 


* Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 1, 131. 
* Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 1, 30, 128. 
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who shines with seven rays, assuming the forms of time and of fire, ma- 
tures productions, is resplendent, illumines all, and finally destroys the 
universe, therefore he, who naturally shines with seven rays, is called 
light or the effulgent power.’ Farther on occurs the observation that 
there is ‘a general conflagration at the close of the appointed period,’ 
and Krishna says, “The sun is the god of perception, the eye of the uni- 
verse, the cause of day: there is none greater than he among the im- 
mortal powers. From him this universe proceeded, and in him it will 
reach annihilation. . . .’® 

We need not hesitate to believe that at the close of the poem, in the 
phrase “The sunburnt world,’ Emerson must have had -in mind the 
mythical background afforded by such an author as Colebrooke. 
Doubtless the expression revealed more to Emerson than it could have 
done to the uninitiated reader; and one may question the artistic success 
of this final touch, for there is, possibly, more condensation than is 
compatible even with the gnomic allusiveness that Emerson practiced. 

The sun preserves life and may destroy; so may water: 


I sit by the shining Fount of Life 
And pour the deluge still; 


Three distinct ideas are envisaged here, a fountain or well, a flowing 
stream, and a deluge. A number of years ago one scholar suggested 
plausibly that the source of these two lines was to be found in Hammer- 
Purgstall’s Redekiinste Persiens,“° where on page 296 occur the follow- 
ing lines by Mewlana Jussuf Emiri: 


Sitzt Chiser ganz beyseit’ am Quell des Lebens. 
Und zwischen Sonnenglanz im lichten Osten. 


Yet Emerson may also have had in mind the description of Chiser in 
Hammer-Purgstall’s introduction to his anthology. Here Chiser is de- 
scribed as one of the chief personages of oriental mythology, the benev- 
olent genius of the oppressed, the genius of spring, the mediator, . 
savior in danger, the eternally young guardian of the well of life. 

such he restores human beings and animals and plants to youth; > 


restores lost beauty and in springtime clothes the starved earth with 
fresh green.” 


* Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 1, 128, 129, 132. 


“Foster Y. St Clair, ‘Emerson’s “Chiser, the Fountain of Life,”’ Philological 
Quarterly, XX VI (October 1947), 83. 


“ Hammer-Purgstall, Redekiinste, pp. 19-20. 
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Another likely source for Emerson’s lines would have been the same 
Hammer-Purgstall’s edition of Der Diwan von Hafis. In his introduc- 
tion Hammer-Purgstall supplies an exposition of the Persian world of 
myth quite as elaborate as in his Redekiinste Persiens, though the de- 
tails are for the most part different. Hafiz’ poems themselves, however, 
and Hammer-Purgstall’s footnotes could have furnished substantially 
the mythological material we are seeking. Perhaps the best such al- 
lusion is in a footnote on the fountain of life, ‘der im Lande der Fin- 
sterniss stromt. Griine Fluren und fliessendes Wasser, als Bilder der 
Jugend und des Lebens stehen unter Chisers Obsorge.’ “ Here in the 
midst of darkness are green meadows and flowing water, symbols of 
youth and life, which are under the guardianship of Chiser; and this 
brief passage obviously could have provided the theme of preservation 
and renewal. It is a question which of Hammer-Purgstall’s books pro- 
vided the background for the line, ‘I sit by the shining Fount of Life,’ 
for Emerson owned both books, and the evidence is that he read them 
assiduously. 

But we have not exhausted the rich possibilities of Emerson’s lines. 
His reading was so densely thronged with lustres reflecting and con- 
firming one another that it is permissible to suggest a group of sources 
for the second line, ‘And pour the deluge still.’ Certainly the Persian 
source describing Chiser sitting beside the well of life cannot be ac- 
cepted alone as the inspiration for the complete image, since the two 
lines embody so much more. This is not a quibble about a source; it 
is much more importantly and profoundly a matter of being receptive 
to all that Emerson was himself demonstrably open to. Leaving the 
story of the deluge in Genesis out of the account, let us return to the 
strikingly imaginative conception of the universe in Plutarch’s ‘Why 
the Oracles Cease to Give Answers,’ presented in the previous section 
as source material for NP’. Emerson himself jotted down ‘The field 
of truth the river of time,’ but seemingly made nothing of this image. 
But in the idea of a flowing stream as prefigured in the pouring of the 
deluge, we have something close to Plutarch’s river of time flowing out 
of eternity into the many worlds arranged in a triangle about the plain 
of truth. 

Indeed, so protean are these shapes and so labyrinthine are these ways 
that I should not hesitate to accept the Timaeus, one of Emerson’s 


“Der Diwan von Mohammed Schemsed-din Hafis, tr. Joseph von Hammer- 
Purgstall (Stuttgart, 1812-13), II, 64. 
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favorite pieces of reading, as a very likely additional source for the 
theme of destruction both by fire and water. In the passage I have in 
mind, Solon, upon arriving in the country of the Nile delta, is schooled 
by the priests in ‘knowledge of very remote antiquity,’ ‘the traditions 
concerning the first Phoroneus and Niobe, and after the deluge, of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha,’ ‘the multitude and variety of destructions of 
the human race, which formerly have been, and again will be: the 
greatest of these, indeed, arising from fire and water,’ the legend of 
Phaeton, who, ‘attempting to drive the chariot of his father, and not 
being able to keep the track observed by his parent, burnt up the 
natures belonging to the earth.’ * 

Before we abandon this little library of mythological material a few 
concluding remarks are in order. However fascinating the sources, 
Emerson’s adaptation is in itself markedly arresting in the image of the 
fountain which is paradoxically the source at once of preservation and 
destruction, life and death. The mythological material agrees perfectly 
with the scientific facts which Emerson drew upon from Lyell more 
distantly and Chambers, Carnot, and Faraday more immediately. The 
first two revealed through the sweep of vast geological periods a spec- 
tacle of the extirpation of species after species, and the last two re- 
deemed the cosmos with statements of the conservation of force, agree- 
ably to Emerson’s own predilection, as we shall presently see. 


VI 


With the remaining drafts we may be comparatively brief. On 
pages 199-207 of BL, an unpublished journal for 1859-60, we have 
the first effort at a grand synthesis of these admittedly amorphous 
poetic conceptions, and the early stanzas in Books are now brought 
into union with those developed later in EF and NP’. Among impor- 
tant new stanzas in BL are 16 and 17: 


[MS p. 202] Twice I have moulded an image 
outstretched 
And (Nor) thrice (withheld) my hand 
I made one of Day & one of Night 
And one of the (sea & land) 
salt sea strand 


“Plato, Works, Il, 466-468. Emerson would have read the same in The Com- 
mentaries of Proclus on the Timaeus of Plato, tr. Thomas Taylor (London, 1820), I, 
83-100. 
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One by the mouths of the Nile 
And one by Avon stream 

And one in a Judaean manger 
And one in the Academe 


Before proceeding to the complexities of stanza 16, let us look briefly 
at stanza 17. Since the references are clearly to Shakespeare, Jesus, 
and Plato, and (in the first line) probably to Plotinus, we need not 
delay over these matters. Perhaps equally significant is the source of 
the image ‘the mouths of the Nile,’ for, interestingly, we are sent back 
once again to Plutarch’s essay on Isis and Osiris. The passage in ques- 
tion relates the wanderings of Isis in search of her husband’s body: 
‘And as she wandered up and down (0) in all Places, being deeply 
perplex’d in her Thoughts, and left no one she met withal unspoken 
to, she met at last with certain little Children, of whom also she en- 
quired about the Ark. (c) Now these had chanced to see all that had 
passed, and they named to her the very Mouth of the Nile, by which 
(d) Typhon’s Accomplices had sent the Vessel into the Sea. . . .’ “* 

The inspiration for stanza 16 came from Stallo’s General Principles 
of the Philosophy of Nature, which Emerson read in 1849. Among 
other things, Stallo presented several classifications of the races of man- 
kind, including that of Karl Gustav Carus, the German physiologist, 
who rather fancifully regarded ‘each race,’ so Stallo reported him, ‘as 
a permanent representative of a particular epoch in the development 
of mankind. The advance of civilization, &c., being, according to him, 
symbolized in the march of day from East to West, he classes the races 
as follows: — the nocturnal (corresponding to night, Ethiopian), — 
the diurnal (corresponding to day, Caucasian), — the matutinal (cor- 
responding to morning twilight, Malay and Mongolian), — and the 
vesperal (corresponding to evening twilight, the American).’ 
Charles Malloy long ago pointed to Carus apud Stallo as the source for 
stanza 16, but submitted his own sensible enough interpretation as a 
further improvement. He suggested that the first line, “Twice I have 
moulded an image,’ indicated the creation of man and woman; the 
second line, ‘And thrice outstretched my hand,’ referred to the ‘basal 
or cardinal races’; the third, ‘Made one of day and one of night,’ re- 
ferred to the white and black races; and the fourth, ‘And one of the 


“Plutarch, Morals, IV, 74. 


“ John B. Stallo, General Principles of the Philosophy of Nature (Boston, 1848), 
p. 325. See Journals, VIII, 77-78. 
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salt sea-sand,’ indicated the ‘middle race,’ presumably the yellow and 
brown peoples.” 

With stanzas 16 and 17 we have emerged from astronomy and geol- 
ogy into the prehistory and history of the human race, and it is notable 
that Emerson is concerned both with the species and the extraordi- 
nary individual. 

In the second stage of NP’ Emerson added stanzas 1-3 and 19-21, 
the first two from the extremely crude form in NP’ (see Plates I and 
II). Most of the imagery of the first twelve lines has been traced back 
to sources and been discussed, but details from stanzas 3, 19, and 21 
remain to be presented, together with a question of variants in stanza 
18 involving the fair copies Har and Rhy. In the following I shall keep 
to the order indicated here except for stanza 3, which will be taken 
up last. 

In stanza 19 there may be a Miltonic touch: 


Seethe, Fate! the ancient elements, 
Heat, cold, wet, dry, & peace, & pain. 


Emerson could have taken the hint for these elements from Plato, espe- 
cially in the Timmaeus, or from the Neo-Platonic writers, but I rather 
suspect that he recalled them from line 898, Book II, of Paradise Lost: 


For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery . . . 


I am persuaded that the connection is more than fanciful, not because 
the elements are the same and in the same order in both Milton and 
Emerson, but rather because Emerson himself employed the Miltonic 
verse in a passage reflecting the humanistic message of ‘Song of Nature’: 
‘Heterogeneity. Character. Men are miscellanies, rag-bags, unannealed 
glass, utter discontinuity; and all their power absorbed in their indi- 
vidual antagonisms. “Hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions 
fierce,” contend within the man. "Tis Newton’s heterogeneous body 
which loses the ray of light. Now if a fire, as, for example, Love’s, 
could kindle and melt them over, recast the whole mass, then you 
should have logic, unity, and power; a man that would be felt to the 
centre of the Copernican system.’ ** It is true that Emerson made this 


“Charles Malloy, “The Poems of Emerson. Fifth Paper. “Days,”’ The Coming 


Age, I (June 1899), 629-630. The exposition of ‘Song of Nature’ is incidental to 
that of ‘Days.’ 


“ Journals, VII, 218-219. 
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journal entry in 1851 and wrote stanza 19 in 1859; but since the poem 
itself was in writing over a much longer span of years, no one familiar 
with Emerson’s manuscript habits would reject the hint of the prose 
passage. 

Finally, stanza 21 is Emerson’s poetic transcription of Carnot and 
Faraday on the conservation of force: 


No ray is dimmed, no atom worn, 
My oldest force is good as new, 


In 1856 Emerson was reading in the Atlantis, a German-American 
philosophical and literary journal, a German account of Carnot, freely 
rendered from the French of the memorial address by Francois Arago 
before the Académie des Sciences.** Then in March 1857 Clough 
wrote to Emerson from England, reporting on Faraday’s lecture on the 
conservation of force before the Royal Institution in London.” In 
late July or early August Emerson secured a copy of the lecture and 
quoted from it in his Journals; and still later in the year he borrowed 
from the Boston Athenaeum Arago’s Biographies of Distinguished 
Scientific Men, translated by Smyth, Powell, and Grant, from which 
he likewise quoted.” The editors of the Journals noted the connection 
between the quotation from Faraday and stanza 21 of ‘Song of 
Nature,’ ” but in fairness we should add Carnot as providing the same 
inspiration for the closing statement of the poem. Faraday, with his 
observation, ‘A particle of oxygen is ever a particle of oxygen, — 
nothing can in the least wear it,’ corroborated Carnot, with his prin- 


“‘Carnot (bearbeitet nach der Gedichtnisrede von Frangois Arago),’ Atlantis, 
IV (February 1856), 118. There are two references in the Journals (IX, 20, 40). 
Lazare Carnot (1753-1823), the subject of Arago’s biography, is not to be confused 
with his son Nicolas (1796-1832), whose research is credited with establishing 
thermodynamics as a branch of physics. 

“ Emerson-Clough Letters, ed. Howard F. Lowry and Ralph L. Rusk (Cleveland, 
1934), Letter 30. 

” The lecture was printed in the Mechanics’ Magazine (London) for 28 March 
and 4 April 1857. A more readily available printing of it may be found in The Cor- 
relation and Conservation of Forces, ed. Edward L. Youmans (New York, 1865), 
pp- 359-383. In Journals, IX, 109-110, occurs a quotation from Frangois Arago, 
Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men, tr. William H. Smyth, Baden Powell, 
and Robert Grant (London, 1857). For Emerson’s borrowing of this book see 
Cameron, Emerson’s Reading, p. 31. 

* Journa!s, TX, 107. 
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ciple, ‘It must not be imagined that any force or fraction of a force can 
be ever annihilated.’ ® 
One matter involving Har and Rby in their only significant point 

of difference deserves attention. I have scarcely made an attempt to 
account for all the variants in the many drafts, but the series of correc- 
tions in stanza 18 strikes me as a beautiful illustration of the delicate 
care which Emerson exercised in securing a proper emphasis at the 
close of the poem. In BL, where the stanza first occurs, the two open- 
ing lines read: 

I have made tuneful poets 

captains 
And (leaders) born to rule 


In NP* and WE the lines read the same, with the change from ‘leaders’ 
to ‘captains’; and in Har — which, it will be remembered, was the 
manuscript Emerson sent to Lowell in 1859 for printing in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly — there is but one further change: ‘moulded’ for ‘have 
made.’ Yet when the poem appeared on pages 18-20 in the issue for 
January 1860, the lines in question did not read as might have been 
expected, but as follows: 


I moulded kings and saviours, 
And bards o’er kings to rule; 


How did the change occur? It is this stanza which alone caused Emer- 
son some difficulty in the draft of NP*, for on unnumbered pages 280- 
281 of that verse-book, fifteen pages from the main body of the poem, 
are three separate attempts at improvement; and Emerson then incor- 
porated the change in the draft on page 260: 


moulded kings and saviours 
I (have made tuneful poets), 
bards o’er kings 
And (captains born) to rule, 


When the poem went into Rhy, on pages 82-87, the improvement was 
kept. 

And from the Emersonian point of view it was unquestionably an im- 
provement, not only rhetorically but philosophically. In prose and 
verse Emerson consistently regarded the bard or singer of spiritual 


* Journals, IX, 107, 109. For the quotation from Faraday see Youmans, Correla- 
tion and Conservation of Forces, p. 372. For Carnot see Arago, Biographies, p. 303. 
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insights as the highest expression of humanity. With this last impor- 
tant change, made even after copy had been sent for printing, ‘Song 
of Nature’ became, wholly and effectually, an Emersonian document. 

Emerson’s use of the word ‘bard’ ‘to designate the spiritual inter- 
preter of the universal frame of things is more than merely casual, for 
it reflects his interest in bardic lore, which may be illustrated here b 
two works familiar to him in the early 1850’s: William Owen Pughe’s 
The Heroic Elegies and Other Pieces of Llywarg Hen and Edward 
Davies’ The M ythology and Rites of the British Druids.* The story 
of Emerson’s growing interest in this subject has already been told in 
two excellent studies, and we may therefore be brief.** From the lit- 
erature on the Druids Emerson gained an impression of the sacredness 
of the bard’s vocation. The bards, said Davies, sought to know the 
future and in questions and songs dealt with the nature of the universe. 
In his introductory essay on ‘bardism’ Pughe said that the person of 
the bard was inviolate and that as a teacher, philosopher, and master 
of wisdom, he was to be credited above any other person.” All of this 
corroborated Emerson’s own views, from his presentation of the 
Orphic poet in Nature through numerous Journal passages and the 
essay on “The Poet’ down to the poem under consideration. By the 
1850’s we may be sure that when Emerson used the word ‘bard’ he did 
so with the background of the full range of reference that he found in 
bardic literature, just as he constantly employed ‘amelioration’ in the 
terms provided by Downing. 

Certainly there seems to be no other explanation available for line 1 
of stanza 3, ‘No numbers have counted my tallies,’ which presents an 
especially challenging puzzle. The word ‘tallies’ is so unusual as to 
lead unmistakably to a source in the bardic lore in which Emerson had 
immersed himself. In Davies’ book he encountered sortilege or divina- 
tion by lots, ‘by which,’ said the author, ‘the Druids consulted their 
gods.’ “The bits of wood,’ continued Davies, ‘were the Coelbreni, 
omen-sticks, or points of sprigs, so often mentioned by the Bards; or 


* For Emerson’s use of Pughe (London, 1792) see Journals, VIII, 435, and for his 
borrowing of Davies (London, 1809) from the Boston Athenaeum in 1852 see 
Cameron, Emerson’s Reading, p. 27. 

“Nelson F. Adkins, ‘Emerson and the Bardic Tradition, PMLA, LXIII (June 
1948), 662-677, and Kenneth Walter Cameron, “The Potent Song in Emerson’s 
Merlin Poems,’ Philological Quarterly, XXXII (January 1953), 22-28. 

“ Davies, British Druids, pp. 39, 44-55; Pughe, Heroic Elegies of Llywarg Hen, 
pp. XXV—Xxvi. 
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the lots, cut into tallies out of the shoot of a fruit-bearing tree, and dis- 
tinguished by mysterious characters, as Tacitus has accurately de- 
scribed them.’ ™ 

If divination is an effort to discover the purpose of the gods, then 
in Emerson’s adaptation of the imagery the tallies would represent the 
occult designs of Nature in the processes of an ameliorating evolution; 
and, as Emerson is saying, Nature exceeds human calculation. The 
same idea is repeated in the second line, ‘No tribes my house can fill,’ 
Biblical imagery from either I Kings, 8, or II Chronicles, 5, which 
describe the gathering of the Israelites in the temple just completed by 
Solomon. 

Whether, in view of the fact that in Davies’ account tallies are said 
to be cut from fruit trees, Emerson contemplated a relationship in 
imagery between stanzas 3 and 5 (‘My apples ripened well’) may be 
more than conjectural. Further on in the same passage Davies says 
that ‘the hierophant, Merddin [Merlin] the Caledonian, describes the 
whole circle of Druidical mysticism, under the allegory of an orchard, 
containing 147 fruit-bearing trees, which were perfect tallies with 
each other.’ When Emerson read this passage was he reminded of 
Downing, van Mons, and the amelioration of fruit trees? No one who 
acknowledges the complex pattern of association of ideas in the Jour- 
nals, not to mention the elaborate synthesis of sources for the poem 
under discussion, can fail to entertain the strong probability that Emer- 
son was so reminded. 

I think that we are now prepared to see that in ‘Song of Nature’ 
Emerson intended to be both perfectly clear and also obscure in vary- 
ing degrees. Thus no reader would fail to grasp the main drift and 
theme of the poem — the arrival of the superior human being through 
ameliorating evolution. But there are likewise riddle and mystification, 
on which the more than casual reader may try either his wits or his 
reading, particularly in stanzas 16 and 17 on the subjects of races and 
superior individuals. There is, however, a second level of mystifica- 
tion, of which not even a close reader would be fully aware. We have 
noted it with the phrases ‘sportive sun’ and ‘sunburnt world,’ with the 
themes of preservation and destruction, and now finally with an im- 
mense but concealed world of meaning in the words ‘tallies’ and 
‘bards.’ Here we penetrate behind the scenes to the poet-priest skill- 


“ Davies, British Druids, p. 453. 
” Davies, British Druids, pp. 453-454- 
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fully juggling with the occult. In 1845 when Emerson brought Cham- 
bers and Vergil together, did not his comment signify just this prac- 
tice? “These things which the author so well collates ought to be 
known only to few, and those, masters and poets.’ 

‘Why,’ Emerson asked as early as 1835, ‘must always the philosopher 
mince his words and fatigue us with explanation? . . . Fable avoids 
the difficulty, is at once exoteric and esoteric, and is clapped by both 
sides. Plato and Jesus used it. And History is such a fable.’ He loved 
the Neo-Platonists for ‘sentences, though the reader fail to grasp the 
argument,’ and he caught ‘gleams and glimpses of a more excellent 
illumination from their genius, outvaluing the most distinct information 
he [the reader] owes to other books.’ In the journal NO for 1855 he 
spoke of ‘esoteric metaphysics’ and ‘that oblivion which accompanies 
any mind raised above the comprehension of his contemporaries (for 
he speaks as a man among oxen).’* This feeling for the secret, the 
esoteric, the occult Emerson incorporated in his poetic theory; and in 
his own creation of a myth, as in ‘Song of Nature,’ he doubtless in- 
tended to invest his lines with some of that feeling, however faulty the 
artistic manipulation itself may have been in particular instances. 

Emerson affords us the spectacle of a man of strongly marked intel- 
lectual characteristics seeking out the same in his reading; this intel- 
lectual and emotional encounter is self-energizing and creative as 
Emerson, in spiral fashion, sweeps on from book to book. The artistic 
labor, involving Platonic, Neo-Platonic, Persian, Hindu, bardic, sci- 
entific, and personal elements, remains continuously fascinating; and 
as the reader pursues ideas from the manuscripts back to the sources, he 
begins to sense what is most impressive in Emerson’s habits of composi- 
tion — his keenly associative memory, which permitted him to keep 
ideas in perpetual motion in constantly renewed combinations and 
patterns, and this across a great span of years, finally bringing them to 
rest in a fixed form. 

Cart F. Straucu 


* Journals, Ill, 467-468; VII, 92-93; VIII, 534. 

















The Radcliffe College Library 
after Seventy-five Years 


OME seventy-five years ago on Appian Way in what the Rev- 

erend Edward A. Rand described as ‘a chocolate-colored, two- 

and-a-half story frame house, modest while ample, like a Shaker 

bonnet,’ * the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women 
opened its doors in four rented rooms. One of these on the second floor 
was set aside as an apartment for the twenty-seven young ladies of the 
first class, where they could spend the time between recitations. Here 
some of the instructors left books of reference from time to time. This, 
then, was the beginning of the Radcliffe College Library, for it was the 
first meeting of students and joint use of books. 

The early years of the library carry with them a special aura. There 
is something valiant and glorious in the struggles of the ‘Harvard An- 
nex,’ as it was familiarly called, that the maturity of today cannot equal. 
It was, of course, the vision and courage of Miss Horsford, Mrs 
Agassiz, Mr Gilman, Miss Longfellow, and many others that make 
these years so fascinating in retrospect. Without their hard work and 
devotion there would have been no college and no library. 

Books generate more books. Soon the Society was acquiring by gift 
and purchase the nucleus of a ‘reference library,’ as it was called in all 
the early reports. The first money spent for books, the modest sum of 
$9, came in 1881. Yet the very next year saw $70 allocated, and the 
reference library had increased from the shelf of loaned books in the 
brown house at No. 6 Appian Way to 771 volumes that were already 
beginning to crowd the new college for space. 

Among these first gifts were 160 volumes in memory of William 
Chance May, a student at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and from the Trustees of the Lydia Maria Child Fund more than 70 
volumes, including a set of Mrs Child’s works. These books reflected 
Mrs Child’s interests and her trustees thought that she would herself 
have given such a group of books to the Society. 


*In ‘A Visit to the Harvard Annex,’ Education, Il (March-April 1882), 415. 
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Almost concurrently with the establishment of the apartment and 
the reference books began the use of Harvard libraries by the young 
ladies of the Society. This was born of necessity, for Harvard owned 
many books and the new institution did not. This use has persisted in 
an ever increasing degree to the present day, for no college could hope 
to equal in quality and size the book collection of the University. 

In the beginning, a relatively large amount was expended each year 
for a male messenger, who went twice a day to Gore Hall to bring 
books for study by the girls in their apartment. Again at night he 
delivered books to their rooms and returned them to Gore Hall the 
next morning. This was definitely personal library service and a 
luxury that cost the Society only $44 in 1885. 

This situation existed for some ten years, and then the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, without solicitation and without the 
knowledge of the Society’s managers, voted that the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women should have the use of the Harvard 
College Library provided it paid for all loss of and injury to books. 
This vote has stood ever since, and was reaffirmed with the beginnings 
of coordinated education in 1944. Without the generosity of the 
President and Fellows and the librarians of the College and Depart- 
mental Libraries, Radcliffe students would not have been able to reap 
the full benefits of instruction by the faculty of Harvard University. 

Gifts to the new library rapidly created both a space and a catalogu- 
ing problem. The first catalogue for 845 books was made by the stu- 
dents in 1883 at no cost to the Society. Yet, as any librarian of today 
would have conjectured, the very next year this was found to be in- 
adequate, for it had become difficult for the students to find the par- 
ticular volumes of the subjects they wanted to study. Here was the 
first problem of classification as well as of subject cataloguing. 

This problem was solved by Miss Anna Carret, a student. Miss 
Carret asked the privilege (a doubtful one) of rearranging the entire 
library and making a careful catalogue after the plan of the Cambridge 
Public Library, with which her father had been long connected. Mr 
and Miss Carret worked over the books all one summer, and then for 
the first time the Society had a library — of slightly over 1,000 vol- 
umes — catalogued and arranged so that it was a usable collection. 
Miss Carret continued her work with the library and took charge of the 
reserve books brought from Harvard. For this labor of love she was 
paid $25 a year, and thus became the Society’s first librarian. 
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SECOND-FLOOR READING ROOM, CA. 1915 
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Between 1883 and 1885, when the Carrets made their catalogue, the 
new and rapidly growing library had to be moved from the second- 
floor room of the Carret home at No. 6 Appian Way to the house on 
the corner of Garden Street and Appian Way (No. 4 Garden) where 
the Society had obtained additional classrooms. Again the books were 
placed on the second floor, in space referred to in reports as the small 
book room. The books stayed here briefly, for Fay House was ac- 
quired in 1885 and in the fall of that year the reference library and the 
physical laboratory were moved to the new headquarters of the Soci- 
ety. The library occupied two small reading rooms (both together 
were inadequate) and two small apartments for the librarian. 

With the acquisition of more permanent quarters in Fay House, the 
Society began to think more about the functioning of the library and 
the adequacy of the book collection. There was need for more history 
books and the works of the English novelists. Agitation arose for a 
formal appropriation of funds for books each year. In 1886 the first 
library committee was appointed under the chairmanship of Miss 
Lillian Horsford, with power to nominate a librarian. This person was 
Miss Sarah L. Howe, who was librarian from probably 1888, when 
Miss Carret graduated, until 1892, when Miss Caroline Farley, the 
first of the long-term librarians, was appointed. It was Miss Farley 
who between 1892 and 1908 moved the library twice and watched 
over the planning of the present library building. Miss Farley, too, was 
the first person to be Librarian of Radcliffe College, for with the fif- 
teenth academic year, 1893-94, the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women became Radcliffe College. 

The tale of the library in Fay House was a repetition of its career on 
Appian Way and at No. 4 Garden. Growth was astronomical, and the 
weight of the library forced the College to strengthen the walls of Fay 
House. The Dean’s Report for 1897-98 states: ‘During the summer of 
1898, it was found necessary to rebuild part of the original wall of Fay 
House, replacing the eight-inch wall by a twelve-inch wall. This was 
done at an expense of $2,000. — sorely against the grain of the House 
Committee.’ * Through the generosity of Miss Alice Longfellow the 
large room on the third floor of Fay House facing Garden Street was 
tastefully equipped with cushioned window seats and a fireplace; a 
basket was placed on the door for receiving books returned after hours. 


* Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Radcliffe College, 1897-98, 
Pp- 20-21. 
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Immediately, the library flowed over into adjoining rooms, and the 
number of young ladies using the library at any one time was restricted 
to seventy-five. The move to the third floor of Fay House was in 1890, 
and just ten years later it had moved again to the Gilman Schoolhouse, 
which stood where the present library now is. Later the Schoolhouse 
was moved across the Yard to Garden Street. 

These years saw the library grow from 3,000 volumes to 18,500 in 
1901. Miss Farley acquired as a library assistant in 1894 Miss E. Kath- 
leen Jones, who later was to have a distinguished career as director of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education, Division of Public Li- 
braries. Again, in this period we see the beginnings of a student library 
committee; and the age-old problems of missing reserve books, of quiet 
in the library, and of disregard for the rights of fellow students began 
to raise their heads. The first formal college appropriation for books 
came in 1890-91. This was the modest sum of $250; and cries for an 
adequate appropriation and for reference books were raised by li- 
brarian, students, and faculty. 

The students were not enthusiastic about the removal of the library 
to the Gilman Schoolhouse, even though the view of the sunset com- 
pensated somewhat for the loss of the fireplace and the window seats in 
Fay House. A small book stack in 'the cellar, two reading rooms on the 
second floor, the librarian’s room, the reserve book room, and a small 
reference room housed the 18,500 volumes that the College had ac- 
quired in the twenty-one years of its existence. The library and the 
physical laboratories dominated Gilman. 

Almost before the books had settled on the shelves in the Gilman 
Schoolhouse, agitation arose for a separate library building. In 1904 a 
circular was sent by a committee of alumnae to every alumna. Two 
paragraphs of this letter outline the building they hoped to erect. 
These set forth the requirements for a working library for the daily 
needs of the students, and suggest that $250,000 be raised, of which 
$125,000 be spent for a building, $20,000 for furnishings, and the re- 
mainder for maintenance. 

President Briggs in his Annual Report for 1903—04 quoted from the 
circular and commented: ‘. . . I can add little to its appeal. The Rad- 
cliffe Library is so managed as to give students free access to all the 
books, and is therefore a living power such as many libraries are not. 
The Radcliffe Alumnae are earnest, helpful, and eager that their Alma 
Mater shall do even more for their successors than she did for them; 
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but since few of them are wealthy, they can undertake nothing more 
than the equipment of a library given by others, — and the task of 
finding these others.’ * 

In June 1905 came the welcome news that Andrew Carnegie would 
give $75,000 for a library building provided an equal endowment for 
the building be raised. A campaign to this end started off with a con- 
tribution of $5,000, and by March 1906 the entire amount had been 
subscribed, although the $20,000 for furnishings was still to be found. 

The special efforts by the alumnae to raise money were vigorous and 
ingenious. At a country fair in Milton $1,200 was realized; the alum- 
nae performance of The Pirates of Penzance brought $2,300; likewise, 
The Mikado in Jordan Hall brought in $2,000 for furnishings; a music 
recital by a single alumna produced $175; and the 424 young ladies of 
the College gave $1,023. The struggle was valiant, but by December 
1906 part of the money still had to be raised. 

Even though all of the funds had not been assured, Henry Forbes 
Bigelow of Winslow and Bigelow had been working on building plans. 
Arthur A. Shurtleff had surveyed the college grounds, and, following 
his scheme for their development, it was decided to make the library 
balance the gymnasium, with portico connection to Agassiz House on 
the south similar to that of the gymnasium on the north. Two other 
sites were discussed for the library, one on the Greenleaf property 
across Brattle Street and the other in the center of the Yard, for a 
circular building. Both of these were rejected in favor of a massive 
group of buildings that would turn their backs on the surrounding 
streets. 

The building committee under the chairmanship of Dean Irwin in- 
structed Mr Bigelow to provide the College with an open-shelf library 
after the manner of the new library at Clark University in Worcester. 
The advice of the able and enthusiastic librarian at Clark, Louis N. 
Wilson, was sought by the committee, and he gave them and the archi- 
tect valuable aid. The proposed building was to have a capacity of 
60,000 volumes, and was to seat at least 200 readers at one time, with 
due regard to utility, simplicity, the greatest amount of light, the small- 
est of draughts, perfect ventilation, noiseless floors — all within the 
monetary limits of Mr Carnegie’s gift. 

On the whole, in retrospect, Mr Bigelow designed a functional build- 


* Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Radcliffe College, 1903-04, 
pp. 18-19. 
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ing, which has undergone remarkably few changes. The specifications 
for few draughts and perfect ventilation were perhaps the most poorly 
executed part of his plans, but certainly the ventilation standards of 
1907 are not those of modern forced ventilation. 

Mr Bigelow’s original book capacity of 60,000 volumes has been ex- 
panded again and again by building more bookcases and by sacrificing 
space for readers on the third floor. On the other hand, his original 
plan for a three-tier book stack on the south side of the building to 
house 100,000 volumes has never been adopted, and part of this area 
now forms a large reading room. At the moment, the building shelves 
approximately 105,000 volumes, and the only possible area for phys- 
ical expansion lies in the proposed balcony between the second and 
third floors. According to architectural estimates this has always been 
considered too expensive for the space that would be gained. 

The new building, when it was finished in 1908, was judged impos- 
ing, with two large reading rooms on the second and third floors, 96 
by 50 feet, and each seating 200 readers (see Plate I). On the first 
floor, a room on the west side of the building was given as a memorial 
room to Mrs Sarah Wyman Whitman and in it was placed the window 
designed by Mrs Whitman for the St Louis Fair in 1904. The room 
was furnished by her friends in Italian Renaissance style. It was felt 
that this room would express the donors’ tribute to Mrs Whitman as 
an outstanding woman and artist and a devoted friend of the College. 

Finally, the books were moved from the Gilman Schoolhouse by a 
pulley carrying book boxes to the second-floor windows; and on Mon- 
day, 27 April 1908, the building was in use. It was open for inspection 
from 2:00 to 6:00, and at 4:30, in Agassiz auditorium, Dr John Shaw 
Billings of the New York Free Library spoke on “The Uses of a Li- 
brary.’ Ia his address, Dr Billings urged the establishment of rooms 
for reading for pleasure, or browsing rooms, in a college. It was a revo- 
lutionary thought at the time, and it inspired the furnishing and plan- 
ning of the unassigned room on the first floor named the Irwin Room 
in honor of Miss Irwin, first Dean of Radcliffe. The day of the dedica- 
tion was also made the occasion of the first meeting of the New Eng- 
land College Librarians at Radcliffe. Miss Farley and her staff un- 
doubtedly exhibited with pleasure and satisfaction the new home of 
the Radcliffe College Library to their colleagues. 

With the dedication of the new building the early years of the Rad- 
cliffe Library closed. It had struggled, grown, and reached adulthood. 
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Unfortunately, Miss Farley, who had guided it through the pains of 


childhood, did not remain librarian to enjoy her new building and to 
reap the full satisfaction that the completion of adequate quarters 
brought her, for ill health forced her resignation. 

Miss Lucy A. Paton, the first holder of a doctorate from Radcliffe, 
became acting librarian for a year. Miss Paton’s interest in the library 
continued through later years, however, and the book collection is the 
richer for her many and carefully selected gifts. 

In 1909, Miss Paton handed over her stewardship to Miss Rose Sher- 
man, who became the second of the Radcliffe librarians to serve a long 
and continuous administrative term. Miss Sherman, a Radcliffe alumna 
and a graduate of the Library School of Simmons College, was ably 
qualified for the post, with experience in other libraries before her ap- 
pointment as librarian of her own college. For some eighteen years she 
guided the library and developed its book collections with wisdom and 
care. The excellent collections of English and foreign literatures are 
largely the product of her foresight. Miss Sherman was essentially a 
bookwoman, and Radcliffe students today have cause to be grateful to 
her. 

About 1912, Miss Sherman brought into being a vocal student li- 
brary committee. It is amusing today to read the old Radcliffe News, 
with its spirited discussions of library problems. These are the familiar 
ones — lost books, noise, proper use of the browsing room, reserve 
book offenders, mutilations, and so forth. The discussions in student 
government meetings and in the News waxed hot and heavy, with 
shades of moral overtones. Finally, it was agreed that student govern- 
ment chastisement was ineffective, and the first fines for misdemeanors 
were instituted. Even though there had been talk about noise and mis- 
use of library books in the early years of the College, the students of the 
first thirty-odd years deserve a vote of commendation that no rigorous 
penalties had to be established in their day. 

Student agitation with respect to the library took a new form in 
1919. Pressure from a mass meeting demanded that the library be 
opened in the evening. Since this involved a budgetary as well as an 
administrative decision, the Council of the College deliberated on the 
request, finally refusing it. Agitation for evening hours, especially in 
the examination period, continued, however; and in 1921 Mrs Farlow 
gave $100 to open the reserve book room from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. Mon- 


day through Friday from January through March. The hours from 
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that date have gradually been extended so that during the college year 
the library is now open from Monday through Friday from 8:45 A.M. 
to 10:00 P.M., and on Saturdays from 8:45 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. In 1954— 
55, the library was kept open on a non-service basis on Sunday after- 
noons during reading and examination periods, and it was used by 
many students as a place to study. 

In 1919, too, the building aga'n began to bother. Space was at a 
premium. The proposed balcony for 20,000 volumes on the second 
floor was considered and rejected because of labor troubles and lack of 
money. However, the library committee did recommend the construc- 
tion of a vault, a book elevator, bookcases in the librarian’s office, and 
stacks in the basement for bound periodicals. Money was found for 
these projects and they were completed. The basement stacks, espe- 
cially, formed a large storage area. 

The original plans for the building had called for a three-tier stack 
rising out of the basement through the first floor. This was to have 
shelved 100,000 volumes. However, this plan was thwarted in 1914 
by the placing of a temporary floor in the first-floor south room to per- 
mit the establishment of the Collard (later the Fiske) Room as a reserve 
book reading room. The library lost in book storage space, but it 
gained in space for readers. 

The opening of the Collard Room was the real beginning of the 
reserve book system at Radcliffe. With it came trials and tribulations 
to both the students and the library staff. Today, it is inconceivable 
how any undergraduate college could fulfill the reading required for 
courses without reserve books; but the library staff could not have 
dreamed of today’s octopus when the Fiske (or Collard) Room was 
first opened. Losses and the desire to establish a perfect reserve system 
forced a tightening of the rules in 1920. Complaints from students 
were renewed in the next few years, and the system was revised again 
in 1927. Each time a major change was made, student opinions were 
aired loudly both pro and con. 

While required reading for courses plays a major part in the Rad- 
cliffe Library, the growth of the general book collection from the first 
shelf on Appian Way was constant. The original 60,000-volume ca- 
pacity of the building was reached long before 1919. This was allevi- 
ated somewhat by the new shelving in the basement in that year and by 
new shelves in the Irwin Room. ; 

Most of the congestion came from normal book purchases, but part 
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of it came from the ever continuing and welcome gifts which the li- 
brary has received from people interested in the growth of the College 
and its resources and from its loyal alumnae. Many of these gifts have 
been in the rare book field. In this second period, Radcliffe received 
three important bequests of several thousand books from the estates of 
George Leverett, Mrs Julian de Cordova, and Margaret Coleman 
Waites. The Waites collection consisted chiefly of classics, part of 
which was placed in a memorial library in Briggs Hall. Professor Wil- 
liam Parsons Atkinson was a notable donor, and his collection of anti- 
slavery books gives an unusual distinction to a college library. 

Besides growing through gifts, the Radcliffe Library has grown also 
through the appropriations by the College and from funds given by 
friends, alumnae, and students. There is no annual report that does not 
record a monetary gift or two. Even money for a single book has en- 
riched the collection and contributed to the book resources for the 
students. From the very first general appropriation for books by the 
College, the administration has provided funds to purchase books 
even in years of war and depression. 

The purchase of books has, however, fluctuated in terms of educa- 
tional policies. The institution of reading periods in 1927-28 brought 
great changes. To provide for the first two reading periods, over $800 
had to be expended for books, and large purchases of duplicates were 
made for English, history, philosophy, and the sciences. Increased de- 
mand for books for intensive reading in a brief period meant greater 
duplication than the library had previously provided. Larger purchases 
coupled with increased intensive use brought greater pressure upon the 
library staff. This new development was directly reflected in increased 
reserve book circulation. 

The very next year, 1927, saw another major change in the method 
of instruction: the introduction of the tutorial system. The Tutorial 
House was established on Appian Way, and more duplicates and 
standard works in the various fields were placed on its shelves. The 
librarians greeted this as a welcome means of relieving the crowded 
condition of the shelves, but actually the number of books transferred 
to the Tutorial House was small. Tutorial brought its problems of 
purchases and losses as well as its blessing of temporary relief to a few 
crowded sections. 

Consolidation and great growth characterized the second twenty- 
five years of the Radcliffe College Library. The period began with a 
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new librarian and a new and almost empty building. It ended with a 
new librarian, but full shelves. Miss Georgiana Ames, who became 
Mrs Thomas L. Hinckley in 1939, was appointed just in time to meet 
the new demands of a changing curriculum and to exercise her inge- 
nuity in managing a crowded building. 

Miss Ames immediately approached the problem of space in the li- 
brary by proposing a series of alternatives, consisting of a balcony in 
the second-floor reading room, the original three-tier stack from the 
basement, an addition to the library, or reduction by limiting yearly 
purchases. The last was unfeasible because a library built around 
courses cannot refuse to buy books requested by the faculty. All dur- 
ing the 1930’s and early 1940’s the problem of space was wrestled with 
and a few alleviating measures were taken. Shelves were built in the 
storage rooms; space was rented in the new New England Deposit 
Library; stacks were erected in the center of the third floor; and several 
plans were drawn for an addition. The last progressed as far as archi- 
tectural drawings, but World War II canceled all hopes for an addition 
in the near future. 

The war was a time of special stress. Enrollments were smaller, 
reading lists were less varied, books were hard to get, and the procure- 
ment of new staff was difficult. Mrs Hinckley, with her core of older 
staff members, fought a valiant holding action; and she faced the staff 
replacement problem with ingenuity and courage. Wage freezes, spe- 
cial war courses, inadequate heating, and other trials of total national 
emergency required great fortitude. 

With the end of the war came the full development of coordinated 
education, which meant the admission of women to all Harvard classes 
under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the end of separate classes 
for women only at Radcliffe. At the same time came rising building 
costs and the construction of the new Lamont undergraduate library 
at Harvard. All of this forced on the College a revaluation of the 
functions of the library. With coordinated education, the Radcliffe 
student received freer access to Widener for her research, which made 
it possible for the Radcliffe College Library to function primarily as 
a library for undergraduates, and to revaluate its book collection in 
terms of materials needed for undergraduate and not for graduate in- 
struction. 

The opening of the Lamont Library also brought student criticism 
of existing conditions. Student pride and envy of the new library for 
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men caused great discontent. The Council of the College recognized 
this, and also the need to modernize a building dating from 1908. A 
committee under the chairmanship of Dean Kerby-Miller studied the 
situation and with the advice of students prepared recommendations 
for renovation of the building. Lighting, heat, a new circulation desk, 
new furniture, quiet floors, and paint were primary objectives. The 
major items of expense were the lighting and the removal of an obsolete 
chimney and a solid wall on the first floor. This and the renovation of 
the Fiske Room for reserve books were carried out in the summer of 
1950. 

Before the completion of this work the College received an anony- 
mous gift of $100,000 for the library. Half of this was funded to pur- 
chase books for the new General Education program (discussed be- 
low), and the remainder was used to complete the renovation. A new 
insulated roof, floors, furniture, paint, and a browsing room com- 
pletely redecorated in contemporary and comfortable furniture fin- 
ished the alterations. The results were on the whole satisfactory, 
making the Radcliffe Library a more pleasant and efficient place in 
which to study (see Plate II). 

The changes in the building worked a temporary hardship on the 
staff, for the installation of the new circulation desk and the stacks for 
closed reserve books behind it meant the giving up of all office space. 
This would have been intolerable if the final major development of the 
third twenty-five years of the library had not been on the architectural 
drawing boards — the building of Holmes Hall. 

When in 1940 Mrs Georgine Holmes Thomas left money to the 
College for the erection of a music building, the development of music 
at Radcliffe was in its greatest period of growth, and coordinated edu- 
cation was far in the future. Prior to World War II, plans were drawn 
for this building, which was to include a music library. The coming of 
the war and later joint instruction prevented their fruition. Since Rad- 
cliffe needed a dormitory more than a music building, it was decided 
to build the dormitory in the quadrangle off Linnaean Street, name it 
Holmes Hall, and center there all the musical activities of the College. 

The Susan Alice Ensign Morse Music Library, in Holmes Hall, has 
provided a well coordinated library for both study and recreation. 
Here are to be found books and scores, records, group and individual 
listening facilities, and rooms for instrumental practicing. These rooms 
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combined with the practice rooms in Moors Hall and in Agassiz House 
offer the student musician unusual opportunities. 

Radio Radcliffe has its studio adjacent to one of the listening rooms 
of the Morse Library; here live broadcasts take place evenings. An- 
other activity sponsored by the College is a chamber music group, 
which meets in the Morse reading room. 

The Morse Music Library is a logical outcome of the interest in 
music which started at Radcliffe in the late 1920’s with the appoint- 
ment of Mme Nadia Boulanger. Her work in 1927 and 1928 stimu- 
lated interest in music to such an extent that a music library became 
necessary. This had a small beginning in the little conference room 
in the basement of the main library building. Under the guidance of 
Professor Woodworth and with financial backing from the Master 
School of Music Association, the collection of records and scores grew 
rapidly. In 1941, when the music building became an impossibility, the 
Whitman Room was converted from an art room to this activity. Here 
the music collection remained until the opening of the Morse Music 
Library in the fall of 1952. 

While the music library is Radcliffe’s chief departmental library, the 
past twenty-five years have seen other departmental libraries rise and 
depart. Chief of these was the science library in Byerly Hall. Byerly 
was built in 1933 to provide adequate laboratories and classrooms for 
the teaching of science at Radcliffe. A large reading room and a stack 
area were provided to house a working science library for the women 
in this field. Much effort by Mrs Hinckley and her staff went into ac- 
quiring a good collection of science material. This was possible be- 
cause of the Lillian Horsford Farlow Fund for the purchase of books 
in science. With the coming of joint instruction and the turning over 
of Byerly Hall to Harvard for instructional purposes, the science col- 
lection was broken up and either returned to the main library or sent 
to the New England Deposit Library. The Byerly library area was 
then taken over by the Women’s Archive, then just inaugurated. 

The Women’s Archive, a collection of research materials showing 
the achievements of American women, was a logical outgrowth of the 
gift to the College of the Women’s Rights Collection by Maud Wood 
Park. This was opened on 26 August 1943 in a room in Longfellow 
Hall attractively decorated in the style of the period that saw the fight 
for woman suffrage. Pictures of the women who led the fight, their 
memorabilia, and their papers and books have created a unique collec- 
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tion on suffrage for the College. Mrs Park, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, Mrs Edna Stantial, and others gave manuscripts. This collection 
has proved of lasting value for research workers. 

Three years later, on 15 November 1946, the Radcliffe News an- 
nounced the opening of the Women’s Archive in Byerly. Miss Mary 
E. Howard became the archivist, and with the guidance of Mrs Hinck- 
ley undertook the development of an all-embracing collection. Soon, 
gifts of books and the papers of prominent women such as Julia Ward 
Howe, Fanny Fern Andrews, and Judge Florence E. Allen began to 
arrive. Acquisitions were further stimulated by the appointment of a 
director, Mrs Elizabeth B. Borden, in the fall of 1950. While the 
Women’s Archive now operates an an autonomous unit, its function as 
a research center makes it a part of library activities at Radcliffe. The 
present relation between the Archive and the main library is a happy 
collaboration and one that augurs well for the future growth of the 
Archive. 

Other library developments at Radcliffe in the 1940’s saw the break- 
ing up of the tutorial libraries in the Tutorial House. Tutorial work 
largely ceased during the war years, and these collections were no 
longer needed. When they were broken up, not much of value was 
left to transfer back to the main library, for the collections had suffered 
by attrition. All in all this was a costly experience. Demands for books 
arising from the recent. revival of Tutorial are being handled by the 
main library, a procedure which is certainly less expensive and seems to 
meet the needs of the situation. 

The breakup of Tutorial in the 4o’s led to the establishment of a 
small classics library in Longfellow Hall. This housed texts provided 
by the Department of Classics, some of the books from the Tutorial 
House, and a selection of background material from the main library. 
The collection was open to students in the classics field, who were 
given keys to the room. In 1951, the Radcliffe Alumnae Association 
moved to Longfellow Hall, and, since it needed this space, the collection 
was broken up. Use of it was small and a classics library for a small 
group of students was a luxury which the College could not afford. 

In 1949 came a major shift in the personnel of the library. Mrs 
Hinckley resigned as librarian and Miss Ruth K. Porritt was appointed 
to take her place. Several older people who had worked for the Col- 
lege for twenty-five years or more, including Miss Julia M. Johnson, 
the cataloguer, and Miss Florence G. Finley, order librarian, also re- 
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tired. Thus the fall of 1949 saw a new librarian and an almost entirely 
new staff. 

Among the other changes that followed upon World War II was the 
development of the General Education program. This has meant tre- 
mendous purchases of duplicate copies of books, especially for the 
Social Science courses. Many materials have been mimeographed by 
the General Education Office, and their shelving and circulation have 
created bibliographic and space problems. Also, the Natural Science 
courses have employed unusual historical science materials, so that 
there have been problems of acquisition as well. Each new course in 
the General Education program poses its new requirements, which 
keeps the library alert. The anonymous fund for purchases of books 
for General Education courses, already mentioned, has made possible 
adequate book supplies. The special value of the program with its re- 
quired reading and essay topics is that it brings all students to the li- 
brary and requires their use of the collection beyond the reserve book 
reading for individual courses. 

In the last twenty-five years, the invested book funds of the library 
have increased until now over half of the money for the book budget 
comes from this source. This is particularly true of the years since 
1940. Each gift of a fund removes some financial burden from the gen- 
eral funds of the College. Each current gift of money adds a book or 
books to the collection that otherwise could not be purchased. In 
view of mounting costs of books, the income from these funds is most 
important, and without them the College would be hard put to keep 
its collection up to date. However, it must be said that the adminis- 
tration of the College has always recognized the need for books, and 
never has the library been cramped for adequate book funds. 

The past twenty-five years have also seen many notable gifts of 
books to the College. Large collections that require special mention 
are the Georgine Holmes Thomas gift of music, the Stewart Mitchell 
collection, especially notable for its history, literature, and art books, 
and the Margaret Foster Herrick collection of nineteenth-century 
works of literature and history. All of these contained many rare and 
valuable items. Many smaller but no less important gifts have also 
come to the library. The Frederick music books, gifts for the Rad- 
cliffe Archives, gifts from Miss Lucia Briggs’s library, and many others 
have enriched the collection. 

On an afternoon during hour examinations, reading period, or final 
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examinations, the Radcliffe Library is a very busy place. Women are 
everywhere, and the circulation desk is thronged with students. To 
serve these students promptly, to give them the precise books they 
desire at the moment they are needed, is the basic function of the li- 
brary. 

The Radcliffe Library does not expect to-grow unless there is an 
increase in enrollment. Moreover, it is conducting an active discard- 
ing program to keep the size of its book collection within the limits of 
100,000 volumes, recently defined as adequate for an undergraduate 
library. This is extremely difficult, for the library already contains 
105,000 volumes. In addition, approximately some 5,000 volumes are 
in the Women’s Archive in Byerly Hall and 5,000 volumes in the 
Morse Music Library. Radcliffe College is decidedly a living institu- 
tion at the end of its seventy-fifth year. With age come increased 
responsibilities for its records, for the distinguished gifts of its alumnae, 
and for the preservation of its book collection. The library, the con- 
stituted guardian of these things, assumes responsibility for them as well 
as for the provision of good service to the current student body.* 


Ruts K. Porritt 


* This account of the Radcliffe College Library has been read by Mrs Georgiana 
Ames Hinckley, librarian 1927-49. I am grateful to her for her helpful suggestions 
and information about the past that only she could give. 











Scientific Drawings 
of Count Rumford at Harvard 


HE Harvard College Library has recently acquired, through 

the generosity of David P. Wheatland, ’22, a remarkable 

collection of working drawings made by Benjamin Thomp- 

son, Count Rumford. This is the only collection of Rum- 
ford material of this sort that has come to light and provides real insight 
into the working habits and methodology of invention of a man whose 
greatest achievement was to show how the scientific method could be 
put to practical uses. It is a rare and wonderful experience for historians 
and biographers when a collection such as this is discovered, showing 
so clearly and dramatically the final polishing of ideas of a man like 
Rumford, whose scientific imagination could turn creatively in so 
many directions. 

Count Rumford was born Benjamin Thompson in Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, on 26 March 1753. His boyhood experience as a dry-goods 
clerk in Salem and Boston showed that his talents lay in other fields. 
Although Thompson was never officially enrolled at Harvard we know 
that he attended at least a few of Professor Winthrop’s lectures on nat- 
ural philosophy. His study of medicine seemed promising for a time, 
but he abandoned this to begin a serious study of science under the 
guidance of the Reverend Samuel Williams, who was later to become 
professor of natural philosophy at Harvard. Thompson’s marriage to 
a rich widow in Concord, New Hampshire, brought him to prominence 
in the colonies. Having embraced the Tory cause in the first week of 
the Revolution, he left for England in 1776 to spend his life as a scien- 
tist and a soldier of fortune. 

At the close of the Revolution, in which Thompson rose to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel in command of the King’s American Dragoons 
against his countrymen on Long Island, he was retired on half pay from 
the British Army. He was knighted by George III, but spent his most 
productive } years in the service of the Elector of Bavaria. A prolific i in- 
vestigator, he wrote over fifty papers, many of which appeared at dif- 
ferent times in English, German, French, and Italian. Of these papers, 
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thirty were on the subject of heat, six on light, and seven on the forma- 
tion and operation of scientific and charitable institutions. 

In 1799 Thompson, who by then had been made a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire by the grateful Elector of Bavaria, was sent to England 
as Bavarian minister. George III refused to accept one of his own sub- 
jects as a foreign representative, and Rumford, after declining an offer 
to become director of the United States Military Academy, occupied 
his enforced leisure in organizing the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
—a forerunner of our present museums of science. 

Count Rumford spent the last years of his life in the vicinity of Paris. 
His American wife had died years before, and he married Mme La- 
voisier, widow of the famous French chemist. This proved a violently 
unhappy match, and lasted only a few years. Count Rumford died at 
Auteuil, outside Paris, on 21 August 1814. When he made his will in 
France in 1812, he bequeathed the whole residue of his property to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, whom he appointed his 
residuary legatee for the purpose of setting up the Rumford Professor- 
ship of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences as applied to the Useful 
Arts. 

The drawings which are the subject of this article were obtained 
from an undisclosed original source, but there seems little doubt that 
Rumford worked on these ideas during the fairly brief period of his 
French marriage (1805-09). Some of the sheets bear dates within these 
years and most of the undated drawings have notations in French. It 
was only at this time that Rumford wrote his private notes and corre- 
spondence in this language. 

Until Harvard acquired these drawings, almost no original docu- 
mentary material had appeared bearing on the last decade of Rumford’s 
life, a circumstance which makes this collection particularly significant. 
The unhappy personal history of his last years may suggest why so 
few original records have been forthcoming. 

Although Rumford’s emigration from England to France in 1802 
had a most auspicious beginning, his life became far from harmonious 
within a very few years. He had settled in Paris to be near Mme La- 
voisier and in 1805 they were married. However, by 1806 he was 
characterizing her as a ‘female Dragon’ * and she ostracized him from 


‘Rumford’s letter to his daughter, from Paris, 24 October 1806, quoted in George 
E. Ellis, Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford (Boston, 1871), p. 
559- 
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Parisian society. They determined to separate early in 1808, although 
another year was to pass before Rumford moved to his own villa out- 
side Paris. We know that for several months in the winter of 1808-09 
Rumford was gravely ill, and it seems reasonable to assume that during 
his convalescence he turned his attention to the design of coffee makers 
and stoves which make up the bulk of the documents we are discussing 
here. 

The material was received by the Harvard Library as a completely 
undocumented and random collection. It has been the attempt of the 
present writer to bring together the drawings of similar subjects and to 
put them into a logical sequence so that their significance both in this 
collection and in terms of Rumford’s published works becomes evident. 
There remains undiscussed a number of sketches of parts of apparatus 
unrecognizable to the author, but all the documents which appeared 
significant have been included. 

In physical state, the drawings present a very heterogeneous appear- 
ance, on paper of various shapes, sizes, and colors, sometimes crowded 
several to a page, and even occasionally overlapping. In the reproduc- 
tions printed herewith relative arrangement of drawings has not neces- 
sarily been preserved, nor all tentative pencilings, guide lines, and so 
forth. In certain reproductions numbered arrows have been added by 
the present writer, for clarity of discussion, and in three cases analytic 
tracings have been provided, with the same intent.’ 


CorreE Makers 


Most of the design sketches of the coffeepots are dated and signed 
by Rumford and provide a delightful sequence of the evolution of his 
ideas in producing an efficient and simple coffee maker. In his essay 
Of the Excellent Qualities of Coffee, and the Art of Making It in the 
Highest Perfection, published separately in 1812,° Rumford tells us 


* Publication of so extensive a series of reproductions has been made possible by 
a grant by the Council of the American Academy of Art and Sciences from the 
Rumford Fund of the Academy; this generous support is hereby gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

— should be noted, for the sake of completeness, that the collection as acquired 
by Harvard also included a miscellaneous array of pieces, both printed and manu- 
script, not directly related to Rumford, and ignored in the present paper. 

* Reprinted in The Complete Works of Count Rumford, published by the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences (Boston, 1870-75), IV, 617-660. Rumford’s 
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Piate Illa 
PORTABLE COFFEEPOT OBTAINED BY SUPPRESSING UNWANTED LINES OF PLATE lb 
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Prate IIIb 
PRELIMINARY DESIGN OF PORTABLE COFFEEPOT 
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COOKING POT TO FIT ON STOVE OF PLATE vuiib 








Pate VIIb 
RUMFORD’S PUBLISHED DESIGN OF PORTABLE STOVE 
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that he had spent fifteen years studying the science of coffee making. 
He had found by experiment that the flavor of coffee was concentrated 
in the volatile oils which were lost from the coffee on contact with the 
air. Some years earlier, Rumford had been the discoverer of convec- 
tion currents in unevenly heated liquids, whereby hot liquid rose and 
cool liquid fell, setting up a thermal motion of the fluid.* He reasoned 
that the dripolater type of coffee maker was ideal because boiling water 
sealed up the coffee in such a way that the volatile oils could not escape. 

He realized further that when the unit was uncovered convection cur- 
rents in the hot liquid coffee would impair flavor by bringing too much 
coffee in contact with air at the top. This detail was too important for 
Rumford’s precise mind to ignore, and he designed a hot-water jacket 
to equalize temperature, thus reducing this destructive thermal activity. 
It is clear from these newly found manuscript sketches that Rumford’s 
scientific ideas for the design of coffee makers were thoroughly worked 
out by early 1809. The attempts illustrated here are concerned with 
questions of convenience and compactness and show no further devel- 
opment of his already completed basic theories of coffeepot construc- 
tion. 

The sketches of 10 and 13 March 1809, Plate I, show a complete 
portable coffee maker, Plate Ia illustrating the stove and Plate Ib the 
coffeepot itself. In the essay already referred to, Of the Excellent 
Qualities of Coffee, Rumford described this coffee maker in detail: 


Now, when coffee is made in the most advantageous manner, the ground 


essays were published, often separately, over a long period of years, in various forms 
and languages. Many were gathered into the collection Essays, Political, Eco- 
nomical, and Philosophical, issued by Cadell and Davies, London, in three volumes 
between 1796 and 1802. These volumes seem to have been made up of varying edi- 
tions or issues of the separate essays, and were themselves reissued as ‘new editions,’ 
so that present-day sets present a bibliographical potpourri. As further complication, 
there apparently was an attempt to bring out a fourth volume in 1812. The British 
Museum has a ‘Vol. IV’ containing three essays, Nos. XVI-XVIII, the last being ‘Of 
the Excellent Qualities of Coffee’; it is doubtful, however, whether a complete fourth 
volume was ever issued. I am indebted to Mr David F. Foxon, of the British Mu- 
seum, for investigating the Museum’s holdings and setting right the erroneous date 
‘1802’ that appears for ‘Vol. IV’ and for Essay XVIII in the Museum’s Catalogue of 
Printed Books, the correct date in each case being 1812. 

For the present paper I have used a set in my possession of the first three volumes 
dated as follows: Vol. I, 1796; Vol. II, 1798; Vol. Ill, ‘New Edition,’ 1802. I should 
add that no copy of ‘Vol. IV’ has been located in this country. 

* Sanborn C. Brown, “The Discovery of Convection Currents by Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Count of Rumford,’ American Journal of Physics, XV (1947), 273. 
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coffee is pressed down in a cylindrical vessel which has its bottom pierced with 
many small holes so as to form a strainer [shown faintly in the original drawing, 
and labeled 1 by the present writer], and a proper quantity of boiling hot 
water being poured cautiously on this layer of coffee in powder the water 
penetrates it by degrees, and after a certain time begins to filter through it. . . . 

These strainers must be suspended in their reservoirs which are destined for 
receiving the coffee, and at such a height that after all the coffee has passed 
through the strainer the bottom of the strainer may still be above the surface 
of the coffee in the reservoir . . . [the reservoir is indicated as 2] and just 
large enough above to receive the strainer in such a manner that it may be sus- 
pended in the reservoir by means of a narrow projecting brim. 

The boiler [3] in which the reservoir is suspended may likewise be made . . 
of such diameter above as to receive the reservoir in such a manner as to be 
firmly united to it... 

The small quantity of water which it will be necessary to put into the boiler, 
in order that the reservoir for the coffee may be surrounded by steam, may be 
introduced by means of a small opening on one side of the boiler [4] . . . 

The spout through which the coffee is poured out passes through the side 
of the boiler, and is fixed to it by soldering [5]. The cover of the boiler [6] 
serves at the same time as a cover for the reservoir and for the cylindrical 
strainer; and it is made double, in order more effectually to confine the heat.* 


The explanation quoted here is a much more accurate description of 
this manuscript illustration than of any figure published in the essay. 
The manuscript sketch differs somewhat, however, from the descrip- 
tion, since the cover of the coffeepot becomes a double-walled cup 
[6] into which the coffee could be poured for drinking. To return to 
Rumford’s own words: 


The boiler is fixed below to a hoop, made of sheet brass, which is pierced 
with many holes. This hoop [7], which is one inch in width, and which is 
firmly fixed to the boiler, serves as a foot to it when it is set down ona table . . . 

When the boiler is heated . . . over a small portable furnace [Plate Ia] in 
which charcoal is burned, as the vapour from the fire will pass off through the 
holes made in the sides of the hoop, the bottom of the hoop will always remain 
quite clean, and the table-cloth will not be in danger of being soiled when this 
coffee-pot is set down on the table. 


The effort of March 13 (Plate Ib), which Rumford described with 
such care in his essay, was unquestionably cumbersome, with its reser- 
voir and boiler soldered together to form a single unwieldy unit. Rum- 
ford must have seen the disadvantages at once, for the sketches of the 
next few days show him working on a device which could be taken 


* Works, IV, 634-639. 
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apart. Even before he had finished another sketch (Plate Ila, traced by 
the writer to clarify the confusion in Plate IIb), it apparently occurred 
to him that even this was too clumsy, and that he could easily develop 
a design in which the pot would become a cup with the boiler and 
strainer fitted inside. In Plate IIb we see him scratching out his first 
idea as this portable design took shape in his mind. By blanking out all 
but his final unscribbled design of March 14, we get Plate IIla. 

New ideas were coming fast by this time. He toyed with the thought 
that an alcohol lamp could be designed to be stored inside the strainer, 
and he sketched it in lightly, as may be seen dimly in Plate IIb. The 
next day he continued the engineering of his portable coffee maker. 
First he modified his ideas of the previous day by adding a cover (1 of 
Plate IIIb) with a large hole in it. When the parts were reassembled 
in the process of making coffee, the strainer (2) would fit into this hole, 
which would hold it over the cup (3) as the water dripped through 
from the top. Then it occurred to him that if he was going to keep the 
coffee hot with an alcohol lamp (4), he could eliminate the boiler (5) 
completely. Plate [Va shows his completed design of a compact coffee 
maker, whose parts could be placed inside each other for portability 
and storage. He was satisfied with this device, and he titled, signed, 
and dated the sketch: ‘Une Grande Tasse a Caffé, de fer-blanc renfer- 
mant une Machine a faire le Caffé et une Lampe 4 l’esprit de vin pour 
chauffer l’eau dans la tasse, pour faire le Caffé. Paris 15 Mars 1809 
Rumford —.’ For ease in visualizing how this coffee maker went to- 
gether in use, I have traced the various parts and fitted them together 
in their functional arrangement as shown in Plate IVb. 

One might well suspect that Rumford had this particular coffee 
maker in mind when he wrote: ‘It is a curious fact, but it is neverthe- 
less most certain, that im some cases spirits of wine is cheaper, when 
employed as fuel, even than wood. With a spirit lamp constructed on 
Argand’s principle, but with a chimney made of thin sheet iron, which 
I caused to be made about seven years ago . . . I heated a sufficient 
quantity of cold water to make coffee for the breakfast of two persons, 
and kept the coffee boiling hot one hour after it was made with as much 
spirits of wine as cost two sous, or one penny English money.’ * These 
Harvard drawings are the only Rumford illustrations which combine 
a coffee maker with a spirit lamp. 


* Works, IV, 641. 
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It is not too surprising that Count Rumford found neither the time 
nor the inclination in March 1809 to continue designing coffeepots to 
the point of writing an essay on the subject. As was mentioned before, 
his life was in a turmoil at the time. As soon as he was well enough to 
move, Rumford left Mme Lavoisier’s stormy Paris household and es- 
tablished himself in the Parisian suburb of Auteuil. Coffee making 
slipped into the background for the time, as he settled into his new 
surroundings, visited Bavaria for a few months, and turned his scien- 
tific attention to other things. It was not until his daughter had ar- 
rived from America to take charge of his household and restore his 
domestic tranquillity that he returned to the fascinating question of 
how to make good coffee. 

The remainder of the drawings of coffeepots and urns are prelimin- 
ary sketches for those published in Rumford’s essay. Plate V shows 
most of these. The similarities are evident in Plate VI, in which Rum- 
ford’s final manuscript drawing (a) and a published plate (b), both of 
1812, are placed side by side.’ 


_ STOVES 


In 1802, six years before the date of the working drawings in the 
present collection, Count Rumford published Part III of his Essay X, 
‘On the Construction of Kitchen Fire-Places and Kitchen Utensils.’ * 
A good many pages are spent in discussing small portable kitchen 
furnaces and pots and pans designed for maximum efficiency and con- 
venience. The basic pan shapes which Rumford had achieved at this 
time are shown in Plate VII.° The pan of Plate VIIa was constructed 
to fit into a sand rim a-b at the top of the stove of Plate VIIb, thus 
forming a heat-tight joint between the stove and the pan. The fire was 
built on the grate |-m. The flame rose to the bottom of the pan, giving 
up maximum heat by being forced to reverse its direction around the 
bottom of the pan and the rim( g,h) before being drawn to the chim- 
ney through the flue pipe p. 

Until these present manuscripts came to light, there was no evidence 
to show that Rumford ever again turned his attention to stove design, 
but we can see now that he explored the subject much further in 1809 


* The published plate is taken from Works, IV, 644. 
* Essays, Ill, 193-384. 
* Reproduced from Essays, Ill, 293 and 311, Figs. 63 and 73. 
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than he had in 1802. The dates on many of the sketches suggest 
strongly that Rumford’s study of portable stoves for coffeepots was the 
factor which set him thinking again about types of portable stoves. 
This sequence of drawings (Plates VIII-X) shows vividly how his 
ideas developed, until he could write of Plate Xb: ‘Je regarde ce Re- 
chaud comme le plus parfait que j’ai fait construire, jusqu’a present.’ 

The design of Plate VIIIa shows a stove not unlike that of Plate 
VIIb supporting a pot of the same general form as Plate VIIa. As we 
bear in mind that these two preceding illustrations had been published 
some years before, we can see from the additional lines of Plate VIIIa 
that Rumford was worried about the loss of heat outward through the 
sides of his stove. To overcome this, he began to work in methods of 
insulation, using jackets full of ashes to prevent the heat loss. In this 
first drawing he planned to insulate not only the walls (1) of the 
furnace but the bottom (2) below the grate (3) as well. This posed a 
serious problem in controlling the flow of air, which was supposed to 
rise to the grate from between the bottom and side insulated jackets 
through the narrow empty passage (4). Construction became very 
difficult, particularly that of the bottom jacket. He therefore tried sup- 

rting the bottom jacket on the same member as the grate (Plate 
VIIIb). The cooking pot was to rest on the top rim (1), instead of 
setting within the high walls of Plate VIIIa. He also added carrying 
handles (2) and attacked the problem of controlling the air flow to the 
fire. He tried several schemes for this, two of which (3) and (4) are 
shown in the horizontal plan of the stove bottom appearing in the upper 
half of Plate VIIIb. In (3) the air intake is opened and closed with a 
slide, in (4) with a pivoted damper. It can be surmised that the slot in 
the bottom of the stove (5) was to allow the motion of the handle of 
the damper (4). He worked on one other more elaborate damper (not 
reproduced here) before making a major change in design by eliminat- 
ing the bottom insulator completely. 

Plate [Xa shows this next step. The cooking kettle was to be placed 
on the top rim (1), and the grate (2) was raised very high to provide 
plenty of space for air insulation below it. Complicated sliding and 
pivoting damper arrangements gave way to the simple type (3) Rum- 
ford had recommended for his furnaces in 1802." Although the simpler 
operation of this stove was an improvement over his previous ideas, 


* Essays, Ill, 287, Fig. 61. 
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Rumford must have seen how dangerously unstable this device would 
prove in use, with a heavy cooking kettle full of food on the top of a 
tall, thin, pipe-shaped heater, whose lower part was filled with nothing 
heavier than several cubic feet of air. The carrying handles (4) were 
mounted very low on the stove to keep them well away from the hot 
grate. The next drawing, Plate Xb, was signed and dated from Paris 
on 16 March 1809. The handles (1) of this stove are high on the sides, 
well insulated (2) from the heat, and the damper (3) is of the register 
design he had described in Essay X."" When we visualize how tall and 
thin this stove would be with a pan on top, we can see that although its 
bottom is wider than in Plate [Xa the stability question was far from 
solved. 

Within the next few days, Rumford managed to solve the rest of his 
problems. In Plate Xa he broadened the base of his stove still more, 
giving it a shape which would be less likely to tip over in use. The 
greater width gave the handles more insulation, and the damper was 
again his simplest type. 

The final model (Plate Xb) was dated ‘Paris le 25 Mars 1809.’ The 
sand rim at the top to hold the cooking vessel and the reversing smoke 
flow to the vent pipe at the side were characteristic of his earlier de- 
signs. The dotted parabola denotes a flattened section to provide for 
the motion of the damper. Constructional details were added at the 
bottom: ‘L’espace a, b, doit etre remplie de cendres, ou de charbon 
pilé pour mieux enfermer la chaleur. On introduit les cendres par les 
trous c, d, (en nombre six ou huit), avant que le fond du Rechaud soit 
fixé a sa place, et on ferme ces trous ensuite avec de la terre glaise.’ We 
have no evidence that this stove was ever actually built and put into 
use, but it satisfied Rumford. 


FIREPLACES 


Count Rumford’s name has been quite rightly associated with the 
modern fireplace. It was he who analyzed carefully the air currents 
and the flow of warm and cold gases in a fireplace and consequently 
introduced the throat, smoke shelf, and damper which characterize a 
well designed chimney. In his own day he was famous for this, and 
during one brief period in 1795 and 1796 he claimed to have rebuilt 
over two hundred smoky chimneys in the houses of Great Britain alone. 


" Essays, Ill, 253, Fig. 47. 
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The sketches included in Plates XI and XII are important because 
they show us for the first time how Rumford thought a new fireplace 
should be built, rather than how an old one should be changed. These 
detailed drawings provide a valuable graphic summary of the con- 
clusions to which his extensive earlier thinking and writing on the re- 
building of unsatisfactory fireplaces had led. 

Rumford supervised personally most of his early fireplace modifica- 
tions, but no record exists of the details of the individual changes. On 
9 Febraury 1796, Sir John Sinclair, then President of the Board of 
Agriculture in England, wrote to Rumford, asking him to prepare de- 
tailed instructions to bricklayers on how best to modify existing fire- 
places so that ‘the knowledge of so useful an art may be as rapidly and 
as extensively diffused as possible.’ ** Rumford, vacationing in England 
from his military duties in Munich, undertook this at once with great 
enthusiasm, producing the essay ‘Of Chimney Fire-Places’ in little over 
a week.”® 

When the Count came back to England in 1798 he wrote a short 
paper, ‘Supplementary Observations concerning Chimney Fire- 
places,’ “* to point out the errors that were being made by builders who 
were not following his instructions carefully enough. Although one 
would suspect that his interest in fireplace construction might have 
continued, we had no evidence of any further interest until Harvard 
acquired these drawings. The sketches illustrated in Plate XI are work- 
ing drawings which Rumford must have made for the benefit of work- 
men engaged in ‘Rumfordizing’ the estate on Rue d’Anjou in Paris 
where Mme Lavoisier and Rumford made their home. He wrote to his 
daughter in America on 25 October 1806: ‘I have the best-founded 
hopes of passing my days in peace and quiet in this paradise of a place, 
made what it is by me, — my money, skill, and directions,’ ** and on 
20 December: “The house is rather an old-fashioned concern. . . . I 
have already made great alterations in our place, and shall do a vast deal 
more.’ *® 

The assemblage of drawings, including designs and decorations, 
brought together in Plate XI from several different sheets of originals, 

* Essays, 1, 304. 

* See unpublished letter of Rumford to Cadell and Davies, 15 February 1796, in 
the Boston Public Library. The essay is printed in Essays, 1, 305-389. 

“ Essays, Ill, 387-400. 

* Ellis, Memoir, p. 548. 

Ellis, Memoir, p. 550. 
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shows how carefully Rumford worked out even the minutiae which he 
required his workmen to follow. It is obvious from his handwritten 
instructions that a considerable number of chimneys were being modi- 
fied under his direction. 

Rumford had good reason to be precise in his instructions. His 
second fireplace essay mentioned above shows us how exasperated he 
had been in 1798 with the mistakes of workmen who were supposed 
to be following the directions of his earlier writings. He complained 
bitterly and sarcastically that people were not taking the trouble to 
read his instructions carefully enough: 


It is likewise very important to “round off the breast of the chimney;” though 
this I find is very often intirely neglected, even by workmen who have had 
much practice in the construction of the fire-places I have recommended. . . . 

Another very common fault that I have observed in chimney fire-places, 
that have been altered on what have been called my principles, and which has 
a direct tendency to bring dust, and even smoke, into the room, is the sloping 
of the covings too much. . . . I have said, in my Essay on Chimney Fire-places, 
that where chimnies are well constructed, and well situated, and have never 
been apt to smoke, in altering them the covings may be placed at an angle of 
135 degrees with the back; but I have expressly said that they should never 
exceed that angle. . . . I have also expressly said . . . that for chimnies that 
are apt to smoke, the covings should be placed less obliquely, in respect to the 
back, than in others that have not that fault. But most of the workmen who 
have altered chimnies seem to have paid little attention to these distinc- 
tions. . . . 

. if the passage of the air down a chimney in which there is no fire, is 
occasioned by strong eddies of wind, there is no remedy for that evil but . 
closing up the throat of the chimney occasionally, by a door made for that 
purpose of sheet-iron. 

If the door-way . . . be closed with a flat piece of cast iron, or of plate iron, 
fixed at its lower end, to the lower end of the door-way, by a hinge, or move- 
able on two gudgeons; this plate may easily be so contrived as to serve occasion- 
ally as a register, or door, for diminishing, or closing, the throat of the chim- 
ney." 


Rumford’s second fireplace essay was published without any figures, 
but we find among these sketches the front and side elevations and 
cross-section of a fireplace (Plate XII) which could well serve as an il- 
lustration emphasizing the points quoted above. Plate XII shows a fire- 
place with a very round breast (1), the covings at 125° with the back 
(2) — well below his 135° maximum, and a built-in damper (3), the 


" Essays, Ill, 389, 390, 393-394. 
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invention of which Rumford first described in the passage quoted 
above. These Harvard drawings are the only known Rumford illus- 
trations of a new fireplace. 


LAMPs 


In 1782 Ami Argand, a Swiss distiller, made the greatest single inven- 
tion in the history of oil lighting. He originated a lamp in which the 
_ ait. was drawn up to the flame through a hollow cylindrical wick, 
thereby increasing the intensity of the light many fold. Despite the 
unquestionable superiority of the Argand burner in the brightness of 
the light emitted, it had one serious fault. As the lamp was originally 
designed, the oil reservoir was directly below the burner, as in the later 
kerosene light. However, the viscosity of the commonly used whale 
and colza oils was so great that, as the lamp burned, it became more and 
more difficult for the oil to rise in the wick, and the light became weaker 
and weaker. Many inventors tried to solve this problem, and Count 
Rumford suggested some of the most successful improvements on the 
Argand lamp. 

Rumford first started working on lamps in 1789, when he was 
actively engaged in establishing his Houses of Industry in Bavaria and 
needed better lighting for the efficient operation of these poorhouse 
factories.’® His first published work on the design of lamps was read 
before the National Institute of France on 20 March 1806.” He de- 
scribed in this paper a type of construction which maintained the oil 
height on the wick by feeding the burner from a circular reservoir in 
the form of a hollow flat ring surrounding and at the same height as the 
burner. This lamp was to be hung from the ceiling, and came to be 
known as an Astral lamp. Five years later, in 1811, the Count read 
another, longer paper on the construction of lamps,” in which he sug- 
gested many modifications of his general principle of maintaining the 
reservoir at the same level as the wick. For the most part, his later de- 


* Works, IV, 99-205. 

* ‘Observations on the Dispersion of the Light of Lamps by Means of Shades of 
Unpolished Glass, Silk, &c.; with a Description of a New Lamp,’ Journal of Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and the Arts, ed. William Nicholson, n. s., XTV (1806), 22- 
38. 

‘On the Management of Light in Illumination, with an Account of a New 
Portable Lamp,’ read before the First Class of the French Institute, 24 June 1811, 
and afterwards published as Essay XVI (Works, IV, 101-205). 
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signs were table lamps and portable lamps of the type illustrated in 
Plate XIIIa.™ 

Since the Harvard sketches were made during the period between 
these two publications, we have new insight into the questions of de- 
sign which were troubling Count Rumford. The Argand lamp de- 
pended for its brightness on the free flow of air in the immediate 
vicinity of the flame. As Argand originally planned it, the air was 
drawn up along the axis of a hollow wick, and, as later modified, a free 
flow of air was available along the outside of the wick. This latter was 
the type described by Rumford in 1806. This lamp had to be sus- 
pended from above, since mounting it on a base would interfere with 
the air flow. In Plates XIV and XV we find the Count wrestling with 
the problem of putting the lamp on a base while maintaining the neces- 
sary free air flow to the wick. He needed the oil level with the wick 
and a method for adjusting the height of the wick. His general scheme 
in these sketches was to have a U-shaped air tube passing through the 
oil reservoir and up the center of the wick. The actual construction of 
such a lamp would be very difficult, and Rumford apparently aban- 
doned it. When he returned to the problem years later, he gave up the 
plan of having a low standing lamp. Instead, he increased the height to 
let the air flow in through ventilation holes below, as illustrated in 
Plate XIIla. In comparing this figure with the sketch of Plate XVb, 
it is interesting to see that all the details of construction are the same 
except the way the air is brought in to the wick. 

In 1812 Rumford wrote: 


I have a table illuminator in my house, which is placed on a gilt Ionic column, 
which is furnished with its capital and all its members, in just proportion, and it 
is really a very beautiful object. . . . 

A little ornament, well chosen and well placed, often produces a very fine 
effect. I had a striking proof of this in the effect produced by . . . placing a 
gallery or circular balustrade of cut glass, about an inch in height, round the 
opening . . . through which the end of the chimney of the burner passes. 

As this gallery is illuminated by the direct rays of the flame, it produces a 
beautiful effect. . . .?* 


It would certainly seem that Rumford’s sketch reproduced in Plate 
XIIIb was at least a prototype of his lamp described above. That he did 


* Reproduced from Sanborn C. Brown, ‘Rumford Lamps,’ Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, XCV1 (1952), 37. 
= Works, IV, 132. 
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not complete his ideas with this drawing is evident from the unfinished 
nature of Plate XIIIb, particularly in the lack of an oil reservoir. 


CARRIAGES 


On the 15th of April in 1811, Count Rumford gave a paper before 
the National Institute of France on ‘Experiments and Observations on 
the Advantage of Employing Wheels with Broad Felloes for Travelling 
and Pleasure Carriages.’ ** The idea of using wheels with wide tires on 
carts and carriages was by no means new. Most countries of Europe 
had legislated requirements for width of wheel to carry a given load 
in order to protect the roads from deep rutting. On some turnpikes, 
carts with cylindrical rollers in place of wheels were allowed to pass 
free of charge, so beneficial was their effect on the surface of the road. 

The riding comfort of broad felloes was attested to by many writers 
in the scientific literature of the day, and the force necessary to pull a 
cart was usually gauged in terms of the fatigue of the horse. Rumford 
devised an ingenious dynamometer connected to the whippletree of his 
carriage to measure the drawing force. Having shown experimentally 
the superiority of wider wheels, he tried to persuade his contemporaries 
to modify their carriages accordingly. In designing carriages, however, 
style was more important than efficiency, and polite ridicule was all 
Rumford got for his trouble. 

Harvard’s new sketch of a carriage (Plate XVI), undoubtedly drawn 
by Rumford, is not that of a carriage with wide felloes, but one with 
the standard one-to-two-inch wheel width. The description is written 
in English although the liveries of the coachman and footman are 
French in style. 

There seems little doubt that Rumford has pictured here his own 
carriage on which he performed his experiments on the width of felloes. 
Although the sizes of the wheels recorded in ink on the legend of the 
sketch do not correspond exactly with those he described to his col- 
leagues of the Institute, the erased pencil notations, dimly discernible in 
the reproduction, do agree precisely with the figures given in his paper 
for the wheels of his carriage before modification. 

Count Rumford was not unmindful of the dictates of fashion. On 
the contrary, he was extremely sensitive to the whims of high society. 


= Printed in Moniteur universel, 25 April 1811, pp. 444-446; English translation in 
Rumford, Works, IV, 663-678. 
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Indeed, as was so well illustrated in his basic concept of the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, he felt a missionary zeal for making the im- 
provements of science fashionable. In his paper on carriage wheels he 
spent considerable time trying to persuade his readers that wide felloes 
need not be ugly. Since Rumford occasionally used before-and-after 
drawings, it is possible that this sketch was one of a pair. The second 
may have shown the same carriage with wide felloes to prove that its 
appearance had not been spoiled. However, we know from the text of 
the paper as he read it to the National Institute that he needed no illus- 
tration on this particular occasion: 


The carriage, mounted on its new wheels, and having in place the apparatus 
which I used to measure the force of traction in my experiments, is at the pres- 
ent moment in the court of the Palais de l’Institut: where it will remain for some 
time after the close of the session, that all who are curious to see it may examine 
it. 

I should have much satisfaction in learning that my labours on this interesting 
subject have met with the approbation of this illustrations [sic] assembly, and 
that they have judged it worthy the attention of those who have means of mak- 
ing it useful. 


CoNCLUSION 


The importance of this collection of drawings from a biographical 
point of view is very great. For the first time we are able to see in detail 
the steps Rumford took as he designed and redesigned some of the 
devices in which he was interested. They reveal the understanding and 
patient attention to basic principles which characterized his work and 
which point to him as one of the first applied physicists. Without such 
indisputable evidence that his designs were the work of his own hands, 
those who have looked critically into his personality and his behavior 
toward other men have wondered whether many of his published im- 
provements might not have been the product of assistants or artisans 
working for him. This present collection of working sketches and 
drawings demonstrates beyond doubt that Count Rumford’s technique 
of invention was to draw for himself, carefully and in great detail, all 
the changes in concept and design as his ideas for useful devices evolved. 
Rumford’s sketches described in this paper illustrate in a dramatic and 
vivid way the evolution of thinking as he applied his theoretical knowl- 
edge to practical improvements. 

SANBORN C. Brown 














Cataloguing in the Harvard Libraries 


or the past century and more Harvard has been a pioneer in 

cataloguing theory and practice. From the days of Ezra Abbot 

on through thetimes of T. Franklin Currier, Harvard’s contri- 

butions in the field of cataloguing have been notable. The card 
catalogue itself was developed here: even the cabinets to house the 
cards were at one time marketed under the name of ‘Harvard cata- 
logues’ in recognition of Harvard’s leadership. Gore Hall Library was 
the principal contributor to the cooperative-cataloguing program which 
began in 1897 and eventually brought about the creation of the nter- 
national Index to Periodicals. And in cataloguing methodology, the 
system known as preliminary cataloguing was developed in the Har- 
vard College Library in the 1920’s, a system whereby the work of the 
professional cataloguer is at once simplified and systematized because 
each book reaching the cataloguer has a well-made card in it. 

While it is possible and proper to speak of Harvard achievements in 
these and many other respects, it is at the same time difficult to speak 
of cataloguing at Harvard since the University maintains not one but 
at least forty different cataloguing centers. The central Catalogue 
Department takes care of Widener plus a considerable number of the 
smaller libraries in the University and, in addition, parts of the work 
in a few others. Thirty-five libraries, however, do their own cata- 
loguing. 

The cataloguing rules followed in the different centers show a high 
degree of variation. Baker Library follows the national codes and is 
apparently the only Harvard library to do so. The Law School Library 
adopted the American Library Association’s 1941 provisional code, 
which it observes with minor variations. A number of libraries, under 
the influence of Library of Congress cards, say they follow Library of 
Congress rules or simplification of these rules. Some admit they follow 
no rules at all, and in two instances libraries sensibly remark that they 
keep their entries short. In Widener the headings under which the 
cards are filed have in general (though only in general) been made to 
conform to national practices, as can be seen from the fact that since 
1913 the Library of Congress depository cards have been interfiled in 
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the Official Catalogue without too much complication. These head- 
ings have, however, been simplified or made less technical whenever 
such modifications will help users of the Library. It is in the amount 
of descriptive detail which goes on the catalogue card that Widener 
has really economized. Lamont has extremely simple entries in its 
catalogue, but its books are in effect catalogued in two ways, since 
standard entries are made for them in the Widener catalogues. Hough- 
ton books are catalogued according to more elaborate rules, which 
describe special features of rarity, and are the most detailed and most 
complicated made anywhere in the University Library. 

Differences in rules naturally lead to complications of one kind or 
another. Service at the Union Catalogue is often impeded by the lack 
of uniformity in forms of entry, and the filing of departmental library 
cards in the Union Catalogue runs into frequent trouble. The entries 
which give the most trouble are for serial publications, items cata- 
logued under the name of a corporate body (particularly when sub- 
headings or sub-subheadings are involved), and United States docu- 
ments. For this reason, serials and federal documents held by depart- 
mental libraries are largely recorded in supplementary files instead of 
in the Union Catalogue. When libraries are consolidated, lack of 
uniformity in the cataloguing rules may render the consolidation of 
catalogue records unusually difficult and expensive. Should the Gray 
and Arnold library catalogues be merged, for instance, difficult and 
expensive problems would be involved. Evidently there is room for a 
certain amount of standardization throughout the University Library 
and in the spirit in which Harvard has pioneered and assumed leader- 
ship in cataloguing affairs for so many years. How far that standard- 
ization should go is a matter which requires careful investigation and 


study. 


Tue Major Prostem AREAS 


Size and age bring more than their share of perplexing situations in 
the field of cataloguing, and Harvard must face the difficulties which 
arise from the great size of its book collections and from the length of 
time over which the catalogue records have been made. In a small 
library it is neither too burdensome nor too expensive to rework a 
collection in order to modernize it; but, in a library as big as Harvard’s, 
the work of the past has to be accepted, willy-nilly, to a great extent. 
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Houghton and the Law School Library have embarked on a com- 
plete recataloguing project. Both projects have been in operation for a 
dozen years or so, but both will run for many years to come. Naturally 
their current work is complicated by preoccupation with reworking 
the former records. 

Because of the divergencies in cataloguing and classification schemes, 
many problems must be faced if otherwise desirable mergers among 
the libraries for both the physical and biological sciences are approved. 
Similar situations would arise if large segments of the Widener book 
stock (for instance, the music collection) were shifted to separate 
libraries already in existence. 

Littauer, whose main collection is approaching 200,000 volumes, 
has no classification scheme and will run into increasing difficulties on 
this score if the deficiency is not remedied in an appropriate way and 
before long. Equally serious from a cataloguing point of view is the 
disparateness of the seminar libraries in Littauer. 

Between Widener and the departmental libraries there are matters 
of cataloguing service that should be thought through. It would of 
course be impossible for Widener to do all the processing of material 
in all the departmental libraries. But it could be argued that Widener 
should do this work for those of the libraries belonging to departments 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences that are doing their own processing 
and are not properly equipped for such work. 

But in Widener the biggest problems of all must be faced, partly 
because Widener records not only its own holdings but also those of 
the other Harvard libraries —a combination which makes its cata- 
logues grow twice as fast as they would otherwise, and one which 
brings steadily increasing complexities. Moreover, since the Widener 
book stock is the largest single unit in the University Library, concern 
is naturally felt over the way in which its classification scheme can be 
adjusted to serve successive generations. 


Tue Future of WIpDENER CATALOGUES 


When the Widener building was in the planning stages, the inten- 
tion was to have a single catalogue to serve all purposes. Changes in 
the building plans which were approved by Mr Coolidge and Mr Lane 
led to the creation of a second catalogue, so for forty years both a 
Public and an Official (or Union) Catalogue have been maintained. 
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From the start each of these catalogues was incomplete and imperfect. 
Today each contains about two million entries not to be found in the 
other, while the Official Catalogue lists about twice as many volumes 
as the Public Catalogue does. 

The exact relationship between the two is difficult to define. His- 
torical elements come into play. For instance, when the Business 
School Library was on the top floor of Widener, its books were 
naturally recorded in the Public Catalogue in full. When it moved 
across the river, an author card was for many years filed in the Public 
Catalogue; but later Baker Library holdings have been recorded in the 
Union Catalogue only. Readers are puzzled then to find some Business 
School books in the Public Catalogue and not others, a statement which 
applies to a greater or less extent to all departmental libraries. Another 
matter of history relates to what are known technically as ‘added 
entries.’ These are cards made under the names of editors and others 
who are closely associated with the preparation of the book; cards 
made for the titles of books; and cards made for changes of title, par- 
ticularly for the different titles by which a periodical may be known. 
For the first thirty years of its existence, the Official Catalogue, for 
reasons of economy, was supplied with almost no added entries, and 
naturally there are none for the titles supplied by departmental libraries. 
This shortcoming by itself makes use of the Official Catalogue unduly 
difficult for those who are not familiar with cataloguing technicalities, 
particularly the technicalities relating to the choice and form of head- 
ings. The situation can be summed up by saying that, for one reason or 
another, readers and staff must constantly check two catalogues instead 
of one to be sure whether a given work is at Harvard or not, and in one 
of these catalogues their checking may be rendered more difficult than 
necessary because there are none of the extra leads to a work which 
added entries would supply. 

Both the Public and Official Catalogues are immense. Each has in 
the vicinity of five million cards, and each adds a million cards every 
decade or less. If they are allowed to grow uncontrolled, they will 
outgrow available space in Widener in the foreseeable future. They 
are in a class with the great catalogues in the Library of Congress and 
the New York Public Library, in both of which institutions the staff 
knows that major decisions regarding catalogues must be taken within 
the next few years. 

Moreover, both catalogues are in great need of rehabilitation. Nor- 
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mal wear and tear, plus the effects of the rigid economy imposed on 
the Catalogue Department all through this century, have taken their 
toll of the catalogues. Both should be completely refiled; thousands of 
new guide cards should be provided; discrepancies in the records should 
be corrected; illegible and broken cards which lack call numbers should 
be replaced; the mass of cards under voluminous authors should be 
brought under control; and many headings which are now more or less 
buried should be made simple and direct for easy finding. Several years 
ago, when the matter was looked into carefully, the cost of reworking 
the two catalogues in Widener was set at $110,000. That figure will 
increase appreciably every year the task is postponed, if for no other 
reason than that the catalogues become steadily and inevitably bigger 
and more complex. The alternative is to continue to put up with 
the inefficiencies which follow from the present state of affairs, and 
some day sooner or later to face breakdowns in various places. 

A catalogue is often called the most valuable tool in a library. Fac- 
tories and commercial firms know that they must keep their equipment 
in first-rate working condition and that they must set aside considerable 
sums for depreciation. Money has been found in Widener to catalogue 
the current intake but not to do the maintenance job in the catalogues 
which is required to keep them in shape. And yet these catalogues 
already represent an investment of several million dollars, while in the 
next thirty years at least another six to ten million dollars will go into 
them. So valuable a tool simply must not be allowed to lose its edge. 

Because of the large sums of money involved, the first question to 
decide is how many catalogues Widener should have: one, two, or 
many? One excellent and complete catalogue may be preferred by 
many; others, for a variety of reasons, may be ready to get along with 
the two incomplete and imperfect catalogues as long as they can be 
made to last; while still others may incline towards a printed book 
catalogue, in part or in full, copies of which can be made available at 
numerous points in the University Library system and elsewhere 
throughout the world. The last general book catalogue of the Har- 
vard Library appeared in three volumes in 1830-31. Book catalogues 
went out of vogue because of the cost of printing and reprinting. Now, 
thanks to offset printing, it is possible to think of book catalogues again, 
just as it has been possible for the Library of Congress catalogue to be 
reproduced in that way. Actually the problem is somewhat more 
complicated than this, because, no matter what else happens, the exist- 
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ing catalogues sooner or later must be divided into their component 
parts. Pressure of space alone will bring about division of one kind or 
another, but another major motive is the simplified arrangement of 
entries that could ensue in place of the present technical (‘classified’) 
arrangement which exists at many points. It is conceivable, for in- 
stance, that Widener could maintain separate catalogues for personal- 
name entries, topical subjects, and corporate names, titles, etc. 

Unless a library of cards is envisaged for Widener — at the expense 
of space for readers, staff, and books — it is reasonable to assume that 
the ‘day will surely come when part or all of the catalogue must be 
issued in book form. Such a catalogue would fill no more than several 
sections of shelves, and would thereby leave the space now occupied by 
catalogue cases free for other purposes, although the book catalogue 
would have to be supplemented by one or more relatively small work- 
ing catalogues on cards. 

The parts of the Widener catalogues which give the greatest concern 
are those for the so-called voluminous authors. These are the headings 
with thousands of cards under them. There are, for example, some 
14,000 cards for Shakespeare in the Public Catalogue, and there are 
more than 80,000 under the heading United States. Except for the 
bibliographer and the historian, who must in any event work patiently, 
such masses of cards hinder consultation of the catalogue. Roughly 
speaking, about one fourth of the Public Catalogue is taken up with 
voluminous authors or topics. If these 1,250,000 cards could be 
brought under control, the rest of the catalogue would not be too diffi- 
cult to consult or maintain. Without doubt the voluminous headings 
give rise to the most serious problems of arrangement and catalogue 
maintenance. It would be natural, therefore, to begin to print in book 
form the entries for one voluminous author after another. The idea of 
these bibliographies is not new. For instance, Harvard printed a cata- 
logue of its Moliére collection in 1906. To be really effective, these 
catalogues need to be reprinted at regular intervals — a procedure now 
practicable because of offset printing. As each author bibliography ap- 
peared, the catalogue would be divested of all but as good a selection as 
possible of the relevant cards, amounting perhaps to something like 
one per cent of the original entries. Thereafter, those who require 
access to a working collection can consult the card catalogue, while 
those who want far more can consult the book catalogue. Moreover, 
these book catalogues could provide various approaches to the collec- 
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tion, whereas the card catalogue must perforce be rather drastically 
limited. By means of indexes and supplementary arrangements, a book 
catalogue can, for example, list entries chronologically, by language, 
by editor, etc. Furthermore, the arrangement of a bibliography is 
usually easier to grasp. Before the book-form catalogues are provided 
(or, indeed, even if they are not to be provided), the entries that it is 
proposed to place in them could be removed from the general library 
catalogues and stored in less accessible and valuable space. 

It is clear that, before a printed catalogue can be produced, the 
entries in the Public and Official Catalogues must be compared for the 
sake of completeness and accuracy. The files should be merged, or 
extra cards should be typed so both catalogues can be complete. Since 
the latter would be very costly, the presumption is in favor of merging 
the two catalogues. Once this is accomplished, there are obvious sav- 
ings year in and year out: the cost of typing and filing thousands of 
duplicate cards, for example. There are also hidden savings: the staff 
could work more efficiently at the one complete catalogue, and the 
change to a book-catalogue type of entry would result in lower cata- 
loguing costs because the details for the book catalogue would be rela- 
tively simple. 

Two matters of lesser import remain to be mentioned. First, all 
Harvard holdings have not been reported to the National Union Cata- 
log in Washington. These holdings should be reported when possible. 
Second, the Union Catalogue in Widener still does not have a record of 
all holdings in the departmental libraries. More staff is required, both 
to complete the Union Catalogue and to edit and file the cards currently 
supplied by department libraries. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Scarcely any two of the Harvard libraries employ the same classifi- 
cation system for their books. Most of the schemes in operation are 
homemade, which leaves the staff free to develop them as need arises. 
Littauer and the Law School lack a classification in the ordinary sense. 
Houghton is only part way through a complete reclassification begun 
in 1942. Widener’s classification is now about eighty years old. Quite 
evidently much thought must be given to classification if the various 
schemes at Harvard are to serve into the next century without break- 
ing down. 
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Because the Widener collections are so large, first attention should be 
given to the development of its classification. In its fundamentals, it is 
an excellent scheme. Any system which lasts for eighty years as well as 
this one has must be fundamentally sound. Naturally it has been 
touched up in places, developed in others, and even revised in several 
of its schedules. But on the other hand, some parts of it are still on a 
temporary basis (for example, the schedule for Language). These 
parts should be replaced by permanent schedules, and some others 
(those for French and German literature, for instance) have been only 
partially activated in their revised form. Here, too, the outmoded 
schemes should be dropped in favor of the new. The obstacle is, of 
course, the cost of the reclassification that is entailed in activating the 
new schedules. However, that cost may not be as serious as might be 
thought, because the appropriate faculty members should be asked to 
select the volumes to be reclassified, whereupon the remaining volumes 
could be transferred to the Deposit Library, thus helping to maintain 
the Widener stacks as a core collection for as long as possible. 

In some of its schedules the Widener classification was not drawn up 
with as much of an eye to the future as might have been desirable. The 
history classification in particular suffers because biographical and other 
works were placed at the end of the periods of history instead of before 
them. In general history, for instance, no numbers were left for the 
second half of the twentieth century, to say nothing of any later cen- 
turies. As a makeshift, a new class, HB, was created, which is shelved 
in the middle of the H classification. One project in classification 
maintenance, then, is to reclassify those volumes which obstruct normal 
development of the schedules. 

A task of smaller magnitude is to reclassify the works of major non- 
literary authors of the past seventy-five years whose works were scat- 
tered throughout the collections when they appeared. The publica- 
tion of their collected works or of numerous works about them points 
up the need for reclassifying their material in an author arrangement. 
If these authors had had established reputations when the classification 
was drawn up, they would have been given author numbers of their 
own. 

Provision must likewise be made for a continuous process of trans- 
ferring less-used publications from the Widener stacks to the Deposit 
Library. Widener adds thirty thousand items to its stacks every year, 
even after sending one fourth of its new acquisitions directly to the 
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Deposit Library. If the new acquisitions are to be accommodated, 
volumes that are not as urgently needed on the open shelves must move 
out to provide space for them. A start has been made by having the 
Greek and Latin authors reviewed. The Classics Department has ap- 
proved the transfer of some five thousand volumes to the Deposit 
Library. By this device space has been created for the addition of as 
many volumes to the Widener stacks, and, when that space is ex- 
hausted some years hence, the process can be repeated. 

One other project that involves a large amount of reclassification 
concerns the elimination of the 30,000 pamphlet boxes, envelopes, etc., 
plus the pamphlet ‘files’ from the Widener stacks. Most of these pam- 
phlets can be bound up in collective volumes; some should be bound 
individually; a small number should go to the Deposit Library; many 
should go in the. poor-paper class; and some can be discarded as un- 
wanted duplicates. 

Then, because the shelf-lists have suffered and will continue to 
suffer as a result of reclassification, much should be done to rehabili- 
tate them. Widener is one of the last libraries in the United States to 
retain loose-leaf shelf-lists. Most other libraries have their shelf-lists 
on cards. Whenever a new scheme is started, or there is much re- 
classification in an old one, Widener creates a card shelf-list for that 
part of the collection; but the bulk of its material is on folio sheets, with 
a lesser amount on sheets of typewriter size. For a comparatively small 
outlay, the Widener shelf-lists can be made to serve the next generation 
without leading to serious complications. (If it were not for the 
Deposit Library, the Widener shelf-lists would have faced serious 
difficulties long before this.) 


Supyect Heapine 


It has already been suggested that the time is not far off when the 
Public Catalogue in Widener will have to be divided. The first move 
in this direction should be to segregate the topical subject headings, 
that is, the cards under headings like Economics, Psychology, and 
United States History. When this separation has been effected, it will 
be possible to plan a study of reader use of subject headings. It has to 
be admitted that the Library staff does not know what types of subject 
heading are of use and how much they are consulted. It is quite possible 
that the Library is spending more than is required on the assignment, 
making, and filing of topical subject headings. Separation of the topical 
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subjects would serve three major purposes, then: It would be a partial 
solution to the space problem for the Public Catalogue, it would sim- 
plify the arrangement of the catalogue appreciably, and it would allow 
for a study of use which would serve as a basis for determining future 
subject-heading policies. 

In this area too the problem of voluminous headings must be faced. 
Should subject bibliographies be produced similar to the author bibliog- 
raphies that have been suggested? Should the cards be weeded? Or 
should they be allowed to accumulate indefinitely? 

At the other end of the scale, thousands of subjects represented by 
single cards should be eliminated. To a large extent, these single cards 
relate to topics which are extensively represented in department libra- 
ries. Their presence in Widener gives a misleading picture of the 
Library’s resources. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Widener needs more staff to work with serial publications, more 
space — much more space — for serial functions, and a realignment of 
those functions. The prevailing mode of publication this century is 
serial in form. The trend towards serial publication is constantly be- 
coming more and more pronounced. Hence it is important for the 
Library as a whole, and for Widener in particular, to reassess its serial 
cataloguing program as well as its serial acquisition program. 

If possible, the Serial Division and the Periodical Room ought to be 
brought into closer proximity. The work of the two is so interdepend- 
ent that this adjustment is highly desirable. Both are concerned with 
the acquiring and preserving of complete files for binding, by no means 
an easy task; and both need to rely to a high degree on a single record, 
the visible index. A prerequisite to successful reorganization of the 
serial functions in Widener is more and better space. 


A Periop oF TRANSITION 


Thus in various respects the Harvard University Library finds itself 
in a transition period in so far as its cataloguing program is concerned. 
The same is true of the other great libraries of the United States, and 
notably of the Library of Congress and the New York Public Library. 
In the first fifty years of this century, as the Library grew from just 
under a million volumes to upwards of six million, the problems of 
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growth from a large to a very large library had to be faced; but in the 
next fifty years, as the Library increases to twelve million volumes, the 
problems of the enormously large library must be met and solved. The 
factors of size and complexity must be faced together with all their 
implications, but particularly in connection with the card catalogues 
and the classification scheme. Unless the Library plans wisely to make 
the catalogue records and systems serve satisfactorily, the next genera- 
tions of scholars and students will be severely handicapped and there 
will be a serious risk of reaching a stage at which major and probably 
costly adjustments must be made. 

Solutions to the space problem for books in general do not help 
towards solving cataloguing problems and, in fact, are likely to add to 
existing complications in the cataloguing field. For example, books 
can be transferred to the New England Deposit Library or to a regional 
storage library to provide relief in the bookstacks; but the entries for 
these books remain in the catalogues, though they may have to be 
changed to show the new location. The catalogue records and routines 
should be kept as simple as possible, and the best available or discover- 
able classification schemes and methods should be maintained. 


AnpbrEw D. Ossorn 


This article, prepared with the help of the Committee of the Harvard 
University Library staff that was appointed to assist the Director in the 
study of the Library, is also published as Supplement C in Keyes D. Met- 
calf, Report on the Harvard University Library: A Study of Present and 
Prospective Problems (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 





Charlotte Bronté and the 
Kay-Shuttleworths, 
with a New Bronté Letter 


HE letter of Charlotte Bronté here printed for the first time 

is contained in an album of autograph letters collected by 

Frederick Locker-Lampson (1821-1895). Some thirteen 

years after his death, the album was bought by the late Paul 
M. Warburg and now belongs to Mr Warburg’s son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, Mr and Mrs S. B. Grimson, who have put it on deposit in the 
Harvard College Library. The letter is published by the courteous 
permission of its owners. 

It is on a sheet folded to form four pages, each 7% by 4/4 inches. 
The script is on pages one and three; but on the fourth page there is a 
final line, in Charlotte’s hand: ‘I enclose a note to Sir James.’ The out- 
side address is lacking, and the ‘note’ has been lost. The manuscript 
reads as follows: 

Haworth — May 21% /50 
Dear Lady Kay Shuttleworth 

Painful as were the contents of your letter, they hardly took me by surprise 
—I had inferred from your having said so little, in your last two notes, on the 
subject of Sir James’s health, that he was no better; it remains now to hope 
that rest, perfect quiet, and milder weather may erelong restore him. 

Yet even should some improvement shortly appear, you will feel with me 
that the presence of a guest —a stranger had better be avoided as a sort of 
risk where no risk should be run. The stranger by exciting—in however 
slight a degree — to unwonted exertion, is too often the involuntary means of 
doing harm; a most painful thought in the present case. My visit —I have de- 
cided in my own mind — must be postponed indefinitely; I feel sure that in 
this decision I shall have your concurrence. 

My Father who —I am thankful to say — still continues much better, unites 
with me in the expression of respectful sympathy. 

Believe me, dear Lady K Shuttleworth 


Yours sincerely 
C Bronté 
Lady Kay Shuttleworth 
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Of no great significance in itself, this note takes on a certain interest 
from the fact that no letter of Charlotte Bronté to either of the Kay- 
Shuttleworths has hitherto seen print. It serves also to suggest the 
whole connection between her and them, an association of which no 
consecutive account has appeared, though it was more than a little 
curious and in the light of its consequences an important part of her 
story. 

Even by quantitative measurement the connection was considerable. 
Some thirty letters* passed between Charlotte and Sir James or his 
wife, and it is highly probable that there were others of which we have 
no record. Charlotte alludes also to more than a dozen calls? and, as 
will shortly be seen, to four visits of more than a day each. 

Of far greater importance is, of course, the significance of the associ- 
ation, and this cannot be appraised without an effort to understand who 
and what manner of persons the Kay-Shuttleworths were. 

In a sense they were neighbors to Charlotte; their home, Gawthorpe 
Hall, just over the county line in Lancashire, was by beeline only 
twelve miles from Haworth. But there is nothing to indicate that she 
had had anything to do with them before they made themselves 


*Charlotte’s published correspondence in The Brontés: Their Lives, Friendships 
and Correspondence, ed. T. J. Wise and J. A. Symington (The Shakespeare Head 
Press, 1932) — hereafter called SHB, contains allusions, direct or implied, to about 
eight letters by Charlotte to one or the other of the Kay-Shuttleworths: SHB, III, 
69, 109, 110, 113, 115 (two letters or more), IV, 33 (two letters or more); and to 
about fifteen from them to her: SHB III, 69, 70, 71 (two letters?), 100 (two 
letters? ), 110 (two letters), 113, 115 (at least two letters), 184, IV, 30 and 33 (at 
least two letters). Thus on the basis of SHB some twenty-three letters were ex- 
changed. (It is possible that in one or two instances Charlotte referred twice to the 
same letter, but this is offset by the likelihood that she replied to all of the letters 
from the baronet and his wife. It may be noted also that where reference is made to 
an unspecified number of letters I have made a minimum estimate.) To the letters 
referred to in SHB are to be added the following: In a letter by Sir James quoted 
in Professor Frank Smith, The Life and Work of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth (Lon- 
don, 1923) — hereafter called Smith, Life of Sir J K-S, p. 226, reference is made to 
two letters (one on each side); there are also two letters still in manuscript written 
by Charlotte to Lady Kay-Shuttleworth; and there is the letter here printed includ- 
ing a reference to two more. Thus the number of letters of which there is any 
record amounts to something like thirty. Finally, there may have been a little cor- 
respondence (the reference is unclear) between Sir James and Charlotte’s husband 
(SHB, IV, 167); and Professor Smith, p. 227, published a letter to Sir James by 
Charlotte’s father, never, so far as I have found, reprinted. 

* SHB, III, 115, three calls; III, 190, about four calls; III, 249 and 250, three or 
more calls; SHB, IV, 41, at least two calls. To these is to be added a call referred to 
in one of Charlotte’s unpublished letters mentioned above. 
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known to her at the beginning of 1850, a little more than five years 
before her death. Although Sir James had for years been well known 
as a public servant, she may have been hardly aware of their existence; 
on February 4 she thanks Ellen Nussey for sending her a ‘scrap of in- 
formation’ about him.* 

Like Charlotte, Sir James (1804-1877) was a product of the North 
Country. The eldest son of Robert Kay, a manufacturer of cotton 
goods, he was born at Rochdale in the industrial district centering on 
Manchester and was named James Phillips Kay. The deplorable con- 
dition of the workers in that great manufacturing area — their need 
for sanitary living conditions, medical care, and, above all, education 
— was borne in upon him while he was no more than a child, and was 
never forgotten. At the age of twenty he entered the University of 
Edinburgh to study medicine. He made a brilliant record and received 
his M.D. in 1827. While still a student he found time to do strenuous 
and, seemingly, voluntary work as ‘Assistant in the Edinburgh New 
Town Dispensary’ and, during an epidemic, as ‘clerk in the Queens- 
berry Fever Hospital.’ His biographer, Professor Frank Smith, says 
that these experiences fixed his mission in life, devotion to the ‘destitute 
poor.’ * 

As soon as he left the University he set up as a physician in Man- 
chester, practicing mainly among the millworkers. His record during 
these years formed, at least in part, the basis on which he was awarded, 
a little later, the Fothergillian Medal of the Royal Humane Society. 
During this seven-year period as a physician he took an increasingly 
active interest in social and political 1 issues, supporting, for example, the 
Reform Bill of 1832 and opposing the Corn Laws.° 

More specifically his thinking began to be concentrated on improve- 
ment of the conditions of the poor through governmental channels. 
In 1835 he was made Assistant Commissioner of the new Poor Laws, 
and after four years this led to his being appointed Secretary to the 

* SHB, III, 73. 

*Smith, Life of Sir J K-S, p. 12 

*Sir James’s eldest son, whose reminiscences form Chapter XII of the biog- 
raphy by Smith, heard ‘from the lips of John Bright’ an account of a speech that 
the future Sir James, then young Dr Kay, made ‘at an Anti-Corn-Law meeting in 
Lancashire, ending with a rousing recital of the passage in Shelley’s “Masque of 
Anarchy,” beginning, 

“Men of England, heirs of glory, 


Heroes of unwritten story.” ’ 
Smith, Life of Sir ] K-S, pp. 334-335. 
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Committee of Council on Education. Thus began the great work of 
his career — to help plan and put into effect, largely under govern- 
mental auspices, a structure of elementary education for the children 
of families without wealth or privilege. Into this task he plunged with 
prodigious energy and, in the end, with so much success that to him 
more than to any other one man has gone the credit of founding the 
system of public education in England. From 1851 when Matthew 
Arnold began his thirty-five years of service as an Inspector of Schools, 
he was thrown into frequent touch with him (he had now become Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth) and in an article called ‘Schools,’ published 
in 1887, Arnold wrote of him: “The faith in popular education which 
animated him was . . . heroic, it was a gift planted by nature, and 
truly and earnestly followed, cultivated, and obeyed. And he who had 
this clear vision of the road to be pursued, had a clear vision also of the 
means toward the end. By no other means than those adopted by him 
could a system of public education have been then introduced in this 
country. . . . When at last the system of that education comes to 
stand full and fairly formed, Shuttleworth will have a statue.’* This 
is not an isolated judgment; it is one of an impressive array of tributes 
which Sir James’s biographer has assembled from the pens of distin- 
guished authorities in education. A headmaster of Harrow said of him 
that he had ‘done a giant’s work.’ * Another wrote: ‘I have never come 
in contact with any mind that has impressed me more profoundly . . . 
with a sense of power, of a creative . . . energy . . . which I can 
scarcely characterise by any other word than genius.’ * Sir Michael 
Sadler called him ‘a giant among public servants’ and the ‘chief archi- 
tect’ of public education in England.® After the death of Sir James, 
Lord Bryce wrote: ‘His gifts as well as his career were of a rare and 
striking quality. His mind impressed me as one quite exceptional in its 
lucidity, its precision, and its practical grasp of the actual and possible. 

. [have often wished that my opportunities of learning from him 
had been more frequent.’ Oxford recognized his achievements by 
awarding him an honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 


* The article by Arnold forms pp. 238-279 of Vol. II of The Reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, ed. Thomas Humphry Ward (London, 1887). For the passage quoted see p. 
240. 

* Smith, Life of Sir J] K-S, p. 317. 

* Same, p. 318. 

* Same, p. vii. 

Same, p. 338. 
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This wide recognition did not come at once. When Charlotte 
Bronté met him in 1850, more than twenty years of devotion to the 
central purpose of his life lay ahead of him; but to that purpose he had 
already given a decade of grueling labor. He had, in fact, driven him- 
self with such relentless energy that in December of 1848 he suffered 
a sudden and serious breakdown. The Government gave him a leave 
of absence, but his health returned so slowly and unsteadily that in 
1849 he reluctantly resigned his office. That year, in recognition of 
what he had accomplished and on the recommendation of Lord John 
Russell and Lord Lansdowne, the Queen made him a baronet. It 
should be noted that during the whole time of his connection with 
Miss Bronté he was plagued by recurrent periods of illness. 

In 1842 he married Janet Shuttleworth, only child of Robert Shuttle- 
worth of Gawthorpe Hall, to whose estate she had fallen heir. On Kay’s 
marriage he was given royal license to assume his wife’s name and arms. 
Gawthorpe became their home (though they also had a London 
house); and, according to the testimony of their eldest son, their life 
was happy there until, shortly after her husband’s breakdown, the 
wife’s health began to fail. By 1853 she had become an invalid, and she 
spent her remaining years at health resorts in England and on the 
Continent. At this time also there developed between the baronet and 
his wife ‘a lamentable estrangement’ which the son attributed partly to 
the ill health of his parents and partly to the Prussian-Polish governess 
of the children. She, we are told, obsessed with love of power and with 
hatred of Sir James, exerted over Lady Kay-Shuttleworth an ‘almost 
hypnotic influence.’ ** This unhappy situation was developing during 
the time of the acquaintance with Miss Bronté. 

At this point it must be made clear that although the letter printed 
above is addressed to Lady Kay-Shuttleworth, the initiative in seeking 
and maintaining the acquaintance with Charlotte was not hers but her 
husband’s; her role was decidedly a secondary one. She is but an indis- 
tinct figure. Her son’s reminiscences offer no key to her character, and 
the few comments upon her in Charlotte’s letters are not very illumi- 
nating. On first impression Charlotte found her ‘rather handsome and 
still young’ and ‘quite unpretending.’”* After the first visit to 
Gawthorpe she wrote of her again: ‘Lady Shuttleworth is a little 
woman . . . with a pretty, smooth, lively face. Of pretension to 


™ Same, p. 333- 
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aristocratic airs, she may be entirely acquitted — of frankness, good- 
humour and activity she has enough — truth obliges me to add that as 
it seemed to me — grace, dignity, fine feeling were not in the inventory 
of her qualities.’ She added, with dubious insight, that Lady Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s temperament was ‘precisely suited’ to her husband. ‘If 
her sensations were more delicate and acute she would not do half so 
well. They get on perfectly together.’ * Later allusions in Charlotte’s 
correspondence add but little. In June of 1850, Lady Kay-Shuttle- 
worth made a call upon her in London, but no details of it were 
recorded. Writing to Ellen Nussey two months later, she said that her 
‘previous opinions . . . of Sir James and Lady Shuttleworth are con- 
firmed’ ** by her visit to them in the Lake District. When she visited 
London in May and June of 1851 she wrote to Mrs Gaskell: ‘I have not 
called on Lady K. S. and indeed don’t see why I should.’ ** But when 
the baronet and his lady found out that she was in London they were 
‘really . . . very kind.’ * A letter to Margaret Wooler the next 
February is critical of ‘her ladyship’ for employing a foreign governess 
and seeming to put ‘little reliance on the competency of Englishwomen 
to train the young.’ ** Thereafter Lady Kay-Shuttleworth faded out 
of the picture. Mrs Gaskell’s letters contain a few mentions of her, but 
they offer us nothing that is significant. The biography of Sir James by 
Frank Smith reproduces a portrait of her. 

If Lady Kay-Shuttleworth is an indistinct figure, her husband’s char- 
acter is, at least in part, clearly discernible; and in so far as he was 
persona non grata to Charlotte the explanation is to be found in the 
pattern of his personality. The traits that are revealed in his public 
career are for the most part admirable: single-hearted devotion to the 
underprivileged, rare administrative ability, an enormous capacity for 
work, courage and steadfastness in fighting for his cause against tra- 
ditionalism, apathy, and hostility. And on the testimony of his eldest 
son he was by no means devoid of domestic virtues: affectionate solici- 
tude for his children, active aid to the workers on his own estate, liberal 
hospitality to his neighbors and friends of whatever rank, of whom his 
son gives a varied and imposing roster. Charlotte, however, had less 

* SHB, Il, 87. 

* SHB, Ill, 115. 

* SHB, Ill, 148. 

“ SHB, III, 248. 


* SHB, IIl, 252. 
* SHB, III, 317. 
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opportunity to discover these facets of the baronet’s personality than 
she had to notice certain less attractive qualities. Perhaps because of his 
crusading zeal he had come to take himself very seriously. He was con- 
vinced, almost to the point of fanaticism, both of the righteousness of 
his crusade and the rightness of his own course of action. And when he 
had made a decision he adhered to it with a tenacity truly extraor- 
dinary. Moreover, since he looked upon himself, with j justice, as a man 
of affairs with a practical knowledge of the world, there is nothing un- 
expected in his readiness to offer advice, solicited or not, and to have no 
doubts as to its soundness. Nor is it surprising that such a man, at home 
both in his country gentleman’s library and amid the activities of Lon- 
don, should desire to connect himself with literature; in his youth he 
had tried his hand at the writing of poetry, he was a reader of poetry, 
and late in life he wrote two novels that saw publication.” Further, 
Matthew Arnold in the midst of his praise of Sir James, quoted above, 
records some unfortunate elements in his make-up: ‘He did not attract 
by person and manner; his temper was not smooth or genial, and he 
left on many persons the impression of a man managing and design- 
ing... .’* (In the context one gathers that Arnold inserted this 
statement t partly i in the interest of a truthful picture and partly to show 
that Sir James’s eminence was doubly creditable because he achieved 
it without the aid of any innate gift of magnetism.) Charlotte’s com- 
ments upon him, some of which will be quoted below, were often 
shrewd but not always fair and accurate. Professor Smith, in his biog- 
raphy of Sir James, seems justified in saying that Charlotte’s letters give 
a picture of him that is superficial and inadequate.” 

When in mid-January of 1850 the Kay-Shuttleworths appeared un- 
expectedly on Charlotte’s horizon, she had come to what must surely 
have been the loneliest and most unhappy period of her life. Her 
mother had been dead for many years, Branwell had died in September 
of 1848, Emily three months later, and Anne in May of 1849. Her 
father, about whose health she constantly worried, kept to himself. 
Plans for Villette may have been taking vague shape i in her mind, but 
the comfort she would have found in composition was denied her for 


” Scarsdale, 1860; Ribblesdale, 1874 — both published by Smith, Elder & Co. See 
Smith’s Life of Sir J] K-S, p. 342 n. 

*” Arnold, ‘Schools,’ in The Reign of Victoria, Il, 240. 

™ Smith, Life of Sir ] K-S, p. 226. A photograph of Sir James is reproduced as 
frontispiece to this volume. 
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many months. In the silent old parsonage she gave her time to domes- 
tic occupations — knitting,” ‘mending a stocking or making a pie in 
the kitchen’ ** — and to going through her sisters’ ‘papers, mementos, 
and memoranda,’ though this ‘conveyed for me so sharp a sting.’ ** To 
Ellen Nussey she wrote in December of 1850: ‘My loathing of solitude 
grew extreme; my recollection of my Sisters intolerably poignant.’ ” 
To another writer it would have been a welcome relief in such circum- 
stances to form new acquaintanceships, especially when they were of- 
fered unsought by admirers of what the author had written. But 
Charlotte, with her intense reticence, responded very reluctantly. 

In January of 1850 Sir James sent her an invitation to pay a visit at 
Gawthorpe Hall. On the nineteenth she told Ellen: ‘I answered Sir 
J. K. Shuttleworth’s note yesterday — thanking and declining as 
neatly as I knew how.’ * But Sir James wrote again and on February 
5 Charlotte sent him a not very gracious reply permitting him and his 
Lady to call at Haworth on the eighth.” The call was made — Char- 
lotte’s first meeting, evidently, with these Lancashire neighbors. ‘Sir 
J. K. Shuttleworth and Lady Shuttleworth have persisted in coming,’ 
she wrote Ellen on March 5; and she recorded two or three casual first 
impressions (‘Sir James is very courtly, fine-looking; I wish he may be 
as sincere as he is polished’); but what lay heavily on her mind was the 
fact that ‘they again urged me to visit them. Papa took their side at 
once, would not hear of my refusing; I must go, — this left me without 
plea or defence. I consented to go for three days. . . . I wish it was 
well over.’ * 

Of her three days at Gawthorpe she reported in a letter of March 16 
to William S. Williams, reader for Charlotte’s publishers: “Now that 
the visit is over, I do not regret having paid it’; and she wrote to Ellen 
that she was glad she went.” These same two letters give some account 
of the Hall, ‘near three centuries old, grey, stately and picturesque,’ 

* Letter by Mrs Gaskell first published in Elizabeth Haldane, Mrs. Gaskell and 
Her Friends (London, 1930), p. 145. 

™ SHB, III, 170. 

™* SHB, III, 200. 

= SHB, III, 189. 

* SHB, III, 69. 

* The first sentence in this unpublished letter, in the Harvard College Library, 
enables us to fix the date of the call. 

* SHB, III, 81. 

* SHB, III, 82. 

” SHB, III, 86. 
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and of the talk ‘by the fireside in [Sir James’s] antique oak-panelled 
drawing-room’ — talk mostly in the form of monologues by Sir James, 
which ‘suited him and did not too much oppress or exhaust me.’ Of 
chief interest are the passages giving her impressions of Sir James and 
his wife. What she said of the latter has been quoted above; of the 
former she wrote: ‘Sir James is a man of polished manners with clear 
intellect and highly cultivated mind. On the whole I got on very well 
with him. . . .’ Writing to Ellen on March 19 she went into a little 
more detail. The baronet ‘can be gracious and dignified — his tastes 
and feelings are capable of elevation: frank he is not, but . . . politic 
— he calls himself a man of the world . . . courtly and affable in 
some points of view — he is strict and rigorous in others. ... . [He 
has] thoroughly practical views and habits.’ * 

But during the stay at Gawthorpe, one thing occurred that caused 
Charlotte ‘perfect terror.’ The persistent Sir James (and his Lady) in- 
vited her ‘to go to them in London during the season.’ * This was his 
theme when I was at Gawthorpe. I then ie notice that I would not 
be lionised. . . . I shall probably go. . . . He who shuns suffering 
will never win victory. . . . Papa is eager and restless for me to go.’ 
On April 12 she told Ellen that she had received a note from Sir James 
evidently renewing and urging the invitation. The date was set for a 
Friday in May. She was to go to Gawthorpe and from thence to Lon- 
don in the company of the baronet and his wife, spending several days 
on the journey, with visits at the homes of relatives and friends of the 
Kay-Shuttleworths. This ordeal she escaped. Her father, she decided, 
was, though better, not well enough to be left alone. She therefore 
begged the Kay-Shuttleworths to make the journey without her. ‘I 
would as lief have walked among red-hot ploughshares.’ ** She did 
plan, however, to make the journey by herself a little later; but by May 
21 the trip was again postponed, this time because of Sir James’s ill 
health. This gives us the setting of the new letter of that date printed 
above; and on the same day she passed this news on to Ellen, adding 
that Sir James, despite his illness, had twice written her, ‘claiming a 
promise that I will wait . . . and not allow any one else “to introduce 
me,” as he says, “into the Oceanic life of London. . . .” I shall will- 
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ingly promise. I know something of him, and like part at least of what 
I do know.’ * When at last on May 30 she went to London, she stayed 
not with the Kay-Shuttleworths but with Mrs Smith, mother of 
George Smith the publisher. This, as Charlotte explained in a letter to 
Ellen on June 3, required a bit of manipulating and exchanging of let- 
ters with Sir James and his wife, but it was finally arranged. Lady Kay- 
Shuttleworth, however, called on Charlotte once and Sir James twice. 
‘To my great horror he talks of my going with them to Hampton 
Court. . . .”** In the few days that followed, Charlotte did indeed, as 
her letters show, see something of ‘the Oceanic life of London,’ includ- 
ing among other things a night at the opera where she saw ‘a good 
many Lords and Ladies’ who impressed her as being much like other 
people except for the elegance of their dress. We are not told how 
much of her survey of this “Babylon of a place’ ** was made under the 
guidance of Sir James. 

The next episode in the story had far-reaching consequences. On 
16 August 1850, Charlotte wrote Ellen Nussey that she had accepted, 
‘with reluctance — chiefly to please Papa,’ * an invitation to spend 
some days with the Kay-Shuttleworths at their summer and autumn 
quarters on Windermere in the Lake District; and three days later she 
wrote her father of her safe arrival there. In letters to Ellen, to Wil- 
liam S. Williams, and to Margaret Wooler, written shortly after her 
return to Haworth, she described this visit, which ‘now that it is over’ 
she was glad she made. Lady Kay-Shuttleworth was indisposed and 
therefore Charlotte saw but little of her; but she anatomizes the baronet 
in some detail. He was ‘kind and friendly,’ * for which she did her best 
to be grateful, but ‘his is a nature with which it is difficult to assimilate. 
. . . Nine parts out of ten in him are utilitarian — the tenth is artistic. 
This tithe of his nature seems to me at war with all the rest — it is just 
enough to incline him restlessly towards the artistic class, and far too 
little to make him one of them. . . . He is worldly and formal.’ ” For 
one aspect of the visit, however, Charlotte had reason to feel unmixed 


* SHB, III, 110. 
* SHB, Ill, 115. 
* SHB, III, 120. 
* SHB, III, 139. 
* SHB, III, 148. 
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gratitude. Her hosts introduced her to Elizabeth Gaskell, who was 
their guest through all of Charlotte’s stay except the first day.“ 

In December of the same year Charlotte spent another few days at 
the Lakes, this time as a guest of Harriet Martineau. The Kay-Shuttle- 
worths, who were still in the neighborhood, had invited her to spend 
part of her time with them; but she told Ellen that she had ‘managed to 
get off going . . . by a promise to come some other time.’ However, 
Sir James made several calls upon her and took her to drive ‘almost 
every day.’ Charlotte, it is clear, had been puzzled by the question of 
what motives lay behind the attentions he had been paying her for 
almost a year; but she now told Ellen that she had begun ‘to admit in 
my own mind that he is sincerely benignant to me.’ “ A little later, she 
wrote to James Taylor: ‘My visit to Westmoreland has certainly done 
me good.’ ‘Continuous solitude’ had grown ‘more than I could bear.’ 
She was ‘most thankful for the respite.’ ** 

Though by this time Charlotte felt more kindly toward Sir James 
and his wife, she nonetheless tried to keep from them her plans for her 
next London visit, 28 May to 26 June 1851, as the guest of Mrs Smith; 
on June 19, however, near the end of her stay, she told Ellen that ‘Sir 
J. K. S. has found out that Iam here . . . [and] seemed disposed to be 
much hurt at my not having told him.’ He asked her to go at once ‘to 
his house and take up my quarters there’;** but, with the aid of Mrs 
Smith, Charlotte persuaded him to be content with a promise that she 
would spend a day with him. ‘Since Sir J. K. S. discovered that I was 
in London,’ she reported to Ellen, ‘I have had precious little time to 
myself.’ *° 

Before she made her next journey to London, in January of 1853, 
Sir James was forehanded enough to extract from her a promise that she 
would let him know about it. She promised, but not without equivoca- 
tion: ‘I reserved to myself the right of deferring the communication till 


“ How exciting Mrs Gaskell found this first encounter with Miss Bronté is made 
clear in letters written at the time and included in SHB, III, 140-147. Here and else- 
where, except in her biography of Charlotte, some of her comments on Sir James 
are barbed. One of the mildest is her remark at the time of the visit to Windermere 
that he ‘really took trouble in giving us, Miss Bronté especially, good advice, which 
she received with calm resignation’ (SHB, III, 146). 
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the latter part of my stay. I really so much dread the sort of excited 
fuss into which he puts himself — that I only wish to see just as much 
of him as civility exacts.’ “* Nevertheless she said on January 28: ‘I 
have seen a good deal of Sir J. K. S. — he has been very kind.’ “ 

Charlotte and Sir James came into personal touch again in mid- 
November of 1854, four and a half months after her marriage to the 
Reverend Arthur Nicholls, her father’s curate. The baronet and an 
unidentified friend were week-end guests at the Haworth parsonage, 
and this time the visit gave Charlotte much pleasure. Sir James had 
come to Haworth to offer Mr Nicholls the living of Padiham, near 
Gawthorpe.** The temptation to accept must have been strong. At 
Padiham a new parsonage was about to be built, and the salary was sub- 
stantially better than Haworth afforded; but Mr Nicholls felt that he 
should remain as his father-in-law’s curate as long as the latter should 
live. In the baronet’s action Charlotte found ‘a gratifying proof of re- 
spect for my dear Arthur,’ and she was pleased to find that ‘Sir James 
seemed to take quite a fancy to him.’ ” 

What proved to be the last meeting occurred in 1855 ‘early in the 
new year,’ only a few weeks before Charlotte’s death on March 31. 
This was a stay of two or three days at Gawthorpe, and it is worth not- 
ing that Mr Nicholls and Charlotte paid this visit together.” 

Sir James’s interest in Miss Bronté did not cease with her death. 
When on 16 July 1855, three and a half months after that event, her 
father, with the reluctant concurrence of Mr Nicholls, asked Mrs 
Gaskell to write the biography, her first problem was of course the 
assembling of material. She set to work promptly and with a good deal 
of success. Letters of Charlotte were turned over to her by Ellen 
Nussey, Margaret Wooler, George Smith, and William S. Williams. 
Mr Bronté and Mr Nicholls were disposed to be helpful within the 


“ SHB, IV, 33. 

“ SHB, IV, 41. 

“Smith, Life of Sir ] K-S, p. 226, quotes a letter by Sir James to an unspecified 
correspondent to the effect that he did not make Mr Nicholls a formal offer but 
merely discussed the question with him. It is probably a distinction without a dif- 
ference, since Sir James was evidently prepared to make the offer if he formed a 
favorable impression of Mr Nicholls—which he did. The quoted passage also 
refers to the fact that letters had passed between Charlotte and Sir James about her 
marriage after it had taken place. 
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limits of what they felt the book should contain. Mrs Gaskell, however, 
found them difficult to deal with. (In a letter to her, Mr Bronté told 
her that she ‘must draw largely’ on the resources of her own mind.)™ 
On July 23 she went to see them at Haworth, but the visit turned out 
to be ‘most painful’ ® and the only manuscripts turned over to her con- 
sisted of ‘about a dozen letters.’ ** Somewhat later she tried again with 
very different results. On this second occasion Sir James accompanied 
her — whether on his initiative or on hers is not apparent. In letters 
written at the time but not published until after her death, Mrs Gaskell 
gave an account of this visit. It was, she said, ‘very successful,’ ™* and 
the success was due to Sir James. Relying upon the deference felt 
toward him by Mr Bronté and Mr Nicholls, he overrode their objec- 
tions without “delicacy or scruple’ and, in effect, commandeered ‘an 
immense number of things.’ The importance of the manuscripts thus 
turned over to Mrs Gaskell’s use is made clear by the few items she 
lists: the brief fragment of the unfinished novel Emma, the then unpub- 
lished manuscript (refused by a succession of publishers) of The Pro- 
fessor, and ‘a whole heap’ of the ‘minute writings’ of the Brontés’ 
period of childhood.” Unless the phrase ‘an immense number of 
things’ is to be dismissed as hyperbole, there must have been much other 
material not listed in Mrs Gaskell’s letters. And it is arresting to reflect 
that this whole treasure trove, lying unused and unknown in Haworth 
parsonage, might easily, but for Sir James’s strong-handed insistence, 
have been lost or even destroyed. 

It has not been the purpose of this paper to construct a brief for Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth. Clearly he was not a type of person to 
whom Charlotte would be drawn. Yet her debt to him was not small. 
When he first made himself known to her, she was, as has been said, in 
a state of extreme loneliness and depression. The change of scene and 
the new associations did her good despite her almost psychopathic shy- 
ness. Indeed, in her letters she says as much, of the earlier visits; while 
the later ones gave her real happiness. Again, if the relations between 
Charlotte and the Kay-Shuttleworths never had a basis of warm mutual 
understanding, these neighbors of hers were the direct agents of bring- 


™ Quoted in Annette B. Hopkins, Elizabeth Gaskell (London, 1952), p. 167. 
* Quoted in the same, p. 165. 
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ing her one of the most valuable associations of her life. They arranged 
the meeting with Mrs Gaskell at Windermere,” and the friendship 
that resulted with surprising rapidity was cordial and delightful on both 
sides. 

Mrs Gaskell’s obligation to Sir James is equally great. Had he not 
introduced her to Charlotte not only would she have been without one 
of the most vivid friendships she ever formed but one of the best biog- 
raphies in English literature would never have been written. 

In the light of all this it is not easy to understand why Sir James has 
been treated with such casualness and, of late, with so much conde- 
scension and belittlement. 

Editors have given him short shrift. In a footnote to Clement 
Shorter’s edition of Mrs Gaskell’s biography of Charlotte, the editor 
identifies him to the extent of six lines;** and the Shakespeare Head edi- 
tion of the letters carries a footnote of identification in three sentences 
and in language almost identical with that of Shorter’s note. 

In the latest book on the Brontés, Margaret Lane’s The Bronté Story, 
Sir James is introduced to the reader as ‘inhibited by not the smallest 
feeling of delicacy . . . a rich physician whose chief interests were 
popular education and philanthropy, and whose harmless foible it was 
to wish to be thought intimate with literary celebrities. It was to in- 
dulge this vanity that he had assiduously entertained Mrs. Gaskell, and 
had forced his benevolent but undesired friendship on Charlotte 
Bronté. Now that Miss Bronté was dead he by no means relaxed his 
attention, for, as Mrs. Gaskell was quick to perceive, “Sir J. evidently 
wants to appear to the world in intimate connexion with her.” ’ ® Later 
in the same volume Sir James appears as ‘that same wealthy physician 
who had already secured the acquaintance of Mrs. Gaskell, and who 


now wished to be known as the friend of Charlotte Bronté. . . . The 
few days spent at Gawthorpe Hall . . . gave her precisely what she 
least cared for — the company of self-important strangers. . . . Still, 


Sir James was immensely talkative and kind, and so transparently 
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pleased with his new capture that she felt half ashamed of not enjoying 
herself.’ © Much of this is so heavily slanted that the point need hardly 
be labored. One notes particularly that the off-hand remark of Mrs 
Gaskell’s, made as a parenthesis in one of her letters, that Sir James 
wished to be known to the world as an intimate of Charlotte, has now 
been made the basis of a general charge that he was a habitual hunter 
of ‘literary celebrities,’ and that Mrs Gaskell had already become one of 
his victims. 

The treatment of Sir James in the most recent biography of Mrs 
Gaskell is similarly patronizing and questionable. Sir James’s part in 
securing for Mrs Gaskell the Bronté manuscripts in the Haworth par- 
sonage becomes ‘a factor productive of both amusement and irrita- 
tion.’ * In an argument about publication of The Professor, Sir James 
‘assumed the right to dictate,’ because he felt ‘that he had been instru- 
mental in launching Miss Bronté on the literary waters.’ This is a 
singular statement in view of the fact that Charlotte’s fame was well 
established before she met Sir James in 1850; Jane Eyre came out in 
1847, Shirley in 1849. Ona later page we are told that he ‘proudly felt 
that he had had a hand in bringing Miss Bronté into the social arena.’ “ 

In his relationship to Miss Bronté, Sir James, it would seem, is in a 
fair way to become almost a stock figure of officiousness — compla- 
cent, vain, and slightly ridiculous. It is difficult to reconcile such a pic- 
ture of him with what is known of the major activities of his life — his 
seven years of medical practice among the poor of Manchester, his 
work as an administrator of the Poor Laws, and his long record of un- 
selfish and effective devotion to the cause of popular education. And 
Mrs Gaskell’s cursory ascription to him of a petty motive behind his 
attentions to Charlotte should not be accepted as a sufficient explana- 
tion of his interest in her; indeed one doubts that Mrs Gaskell ever 
meant it to be. If such a motive was present, as perhaps it was, it can 
hardly have been the only motive. With his strong sense of local 
loyalty he may well have been actuated in some measure by pride in a 
North Country neighbor who was becoming known to the world at 
large. And it is not too naive to suggest, in view of the particular 
juncture at which he made himself known to Charlotte, that disinter- 





“Lane, The Bronté Story, pp. 308-309. 
“ Hopkins, Elizabeth Gaskell, p. 167. 

“ Same, p. 168. 

“Same, p. 206. 
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ested human kindness played a part; he was quite capable of disin- 
terested behavior. 

Whatever his motives and however Charlotte Bronté and Mrs 
Gaskell may have been repelled by some of his personal traits, one 
thing is undeniable. They and therefore their admirers, present and 
to come, owe him a debt so substantial that it deserves full recognition. 


Mapitson C. Bates 





NOTES 


An Allusion in Milton’s Elegia tertia 


His long footnote is concerned 
with a small but troublesome 
point; if for the most part it 
creates a fog, a ray of light may ap- 
pear. 
The first twelve lines of Milton’s 
elegy on Bishop Andrewes run thus, 
in the Columbia translation: 


Sorrow-stricken was I; I was sitting, 
voiceless, with no comrade by my side, 
and many griefs were lodged deep in my 
soul. Forthwith there rose before my 
mind a picture of the deadly carnage 
wrought on England’s soil by Libitina, 
the while accursed Death, to be dreaded 
by all men for her sepulchral torch, 
strode within the towered palaces. of the 
great, palaces agleam with marble, and 
knocked at walls heavy with jasper and 
with gold, and feared not with her 
scythe to lay level with the ground the 
hosts of mighty satraps. 

Then I bethought me of a glorious 
Prince, and of his brother [in arms], a 
man deserving of all reverence, and of 
their bodies burned by funeral pyres 
built before their appointed times; I be- 
thought me, too, of the heroes whom 
Belgia saw caught up swiftly to the high 
skies, Belgia, that through all her borders 
wept for captains lost. 


The Latin of lines g-10 is this: 


Tunc memini clarique ducis, fratrisque 
verendi 
Intempestivis ossa cremata rogis. 


Editors have long accepted the sug- 
gestion made by Lord Hailes to 
Warton, that the two leaders were 
Christian of Brunswick (1599-6 June 


1626) and Count Ernest of Mansfeld 
(ca. 1580-29 November 1626), who 
fought on the Protestant side in the 
Thirty Years’ War (Mansfeld thus 
being only a ‘brother in arms’). At 
the time, from a distance, and in view 
of the side they were on, they may 
have seemed nobler figures than they 
were. To the traditional identifica- 
tion Donald C. Dorian has added the 
comment that ‘Theodore Diodati’s af- 
fectionate remembrance of the Win- 
ter Queen may well account for the 
tribute which Milton paid her cham- 
pions by introducing them in this 
context.’ ! 

One hesitates to query a tradition 
of such long standing, especially as 
the present result will be mainly 
nebulous and negative, yet the ac- 
cepted identification is unsatisfactory 
in several ways. First, the natural as- 
sumption from the context is that the 
two dead men, the ‘clarus dux’ and the 
‘frater verendus,’ are British; Milton 
has been speaking of the ravages of 
death on English soil, without any 
hint of foreigners, and when later, in 
lines 11-12, he looks across the Chan- 
nel, he does so as one turning to a new 
scene and he names Belgia. Secondly, 
he assumes that these two persons are 
so obviously recognizable that they 
need only a brief and vague refer- 
ence. But it seems doubtful if the 
deaths of Christian and Mansfeld at- 
tracted enough attention in England 


1 The English Diodatis (New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1950), p- 117. 
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to make such a reference as Milton’s 
obvious. Mansfeld, who had been in 
England, is often mentioned by John 
Chamberlain, though Chamberlain’s 
letters stop before the time of Chris- 
tian’s — and of course Mansfeld’s — 
death. Their deaths do not seem to 
get into the correspondence of Joseph 
Mead, which records news of some 
foreigners as well as of many English- 
men;? nor do I find anything in Rush- 
worth. 

Thirdly, Bishop Andrewes died on 
25 September 1626, and, while his fun- 
eral was not held until 11 November, 
we might expect Milton to have at 
least begun Elegia tertia very soon 
after learning of his death. What is 
more concrete, in the opening lines of 
his elegy on Bishop Felton (Jn obitum 
Presulis Eliensis), who died on 5 Oc- 
tober, Milton says that he had barely 
paid in full the rites due to Andrewes 
when the news of Felton’s death 
came. Such words cannot refer 
merely to his feeling sorrow when he 
first heard of Andrewes” death; they 
can only mean that he had written 
Elegia tertia, on Andrewes, between 
25-26 September and 5-6 October. 
But the report of Mansfeld’s death 
could not have reached England until 
early in December, and William R. 
Parker, accepting the traditional iden- 
tification for want of better, has to 
push the composition of the elegy on 
Andrewes (and hence of the one on 
Felton also) up to December or even 
January *— when the funeral baked 


*The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. 
Norman E. McClure, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1939); The Court and Times of Charles the 
First, ed. Thomas Birch, 2 vols. (London, 
1848). 

*‘Notes on the Chronology of Milton’s 
Latin Poems, A Tribute to George Coffin 
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meats for both bishops would surely 
be cold. In any case we come up 
against Milton’s virtual statement that 
he wrote Elegia tertia before 5-6 Oc- 
tober, which, we may think, must ex- 
clude all old or new conjectures that 
contradict it. 

To turn back to Elegia tertia, we 
began with two assumptions, that 
both the men of lines g—10 are British 
and— what is much more obvious 
and certain— that they had been so 
prominent as to be immediately rec- 
ognizable. A third inference — from 
the mention of rich palaces and sa- 
traps — is that they were public and 
not academic figures. Milton’s five 
other uses of ‘dux’— apart from a 
playful reference to Cupid — apply 
to kings or military leaders (Elegiae 
2.16, 3-12, 4-74, 6.56, Epitaphium 
Damonis 164); and the lines that im- 
mediately follow refer to heroes in 
Belgium. Since no pair of actual 
brothers has been suggested, we must 
also assume —as the nomination of 
Mansfeld assumed —that the ‘frater 
verendus’ was only in some way an 
associate of the ‘clarus dux.’ The 
statement that they died before their 
time may, in regard to great men, 
apply to almost any age short of the 
canonical seventy, though it would 
favor an earlier age. And, finally, it 
is a logical assumption that the two 
men had died fairly recently; Milton’s 
heightened account of the ravages of 
death indicates that he is thinking 





Taylor, ed. Arnold Williams (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1952), p. 118. Mr Parker, whose 
vigilant scrutiny of data and assumptions is 
everywhere helpful, has been good enough 
to read the manuscript of the present arti- 
cle, and it has benefited much from his 
comments, though he might not go along 
with the revised version. 
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especially of the plague year of 1625, 
though it does not follow that his two 
men died of the plague. 

If the two men were of such obvi- 
ous eminence, and British, they would 
presumably be in the DNB, but, un- 
less I have missed a cue, no plausible 
pair emerges. The DNB records some 
ninety men who died in 1625 and 
1626. Most of these —small divines, 
writers, and the like—can be ig- 
nored. What we may consider the 
most notable death was that of Bacon 
(1561-9 April 1626), and we might 
well have expected Milton’s elegiac 
muse to devote a memorial poem to 
him; but it is impossible to see Bacon 
as either the ‘clarus dux’ or the ‘frater 
verendus.’ Some other personages, 
perhaps more in the public eye, do not 
fit either. Thomas Howard, first Earl 
of Suffolk (1561-28 May 1626), had 
done distinguished service against 
Spain, had helped to uncover the 
Gunpowder Plot, and had been Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University and 
Lord Treasurer of England; but he 
died pretty old and his later years 
had been clouded by charges of em- 
bezzlement and the penalties that fol- 
lowed. Robert Sidney, Earl of Leices- 
ter (1563-13 July 1626), Sir Philip’s 
younger brother, had had a fairly but 
not signally conspicuous career, and 
he too died at a rather ripe age. James 
Hamilton, second Marquis of Hamil- 
ton and first Earl of Cambridge 
(1589-2 March 1625), died young, 
and — according to John Chamber- 
lain — was ‘held the gallantest gentle- 
man of both the nations’ and ‘the 
flowre’ of Scotland,* and was close to 
the king and lamented by him; yet he 
also does not seem an unmistakably 


* Letters, II, 98, 605. 
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obvious candidate. And, if any one 
of these men were cast for either role, 
who would the other be? 

Two pairs of men might be men- 
tioned. Arthur Lord Chichester 
(1563-1625) was Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, and Sir Edward Villiers (1585?- 
7 September 1626) was President of 
Munster; but one does not think of 
Milton’s eye as fixed on Ireland. 
Henry de Vere, eighteenth Earl of 
Oxford (1593-1625), and Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton 
(1573-1624), both died in Flanders 
during military service there; but 
both fit much better among the 
leaders whom Belgia has lost (lines 
11-12), and Masson quite rightly 
named de Vere in that connection. 
Further, Southampton is not very 
acceptable as either a ‘clarus dux’ or a 
‘frater verendus’; and, late in 1626, 
his death in 1624 would not be in 
anyone’s mind. One may in despera- 
tion dally with the idea that Milton, 
writing for a college audience, had in 
mind the two figures on whom he had 
written or was writing elegiac poems, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 
Dr John Gostlin (1566-21 October 
1626), and the Senior Esquire Bedell, 
Richard Ridding, whose will was 
dated 19 September and proved on 28 
November. But these dates are awk- 
ward, and academic figures do not fit 
the conditions; moreover, as Parker 
points out—not in relation to our 
problem — several other notable Cam- 
bridge figures died during 1626 and 
would have been as good candidates 
as these two. 

It may be, after this very selective 
tour of the morgue, that we go back 
with relief to Duke Christian and 
Mansfeld, and yet, along with other 





objections, that of the date of Mans- 
feld’s death seems, in the face of 
Milton’s statement, to rule him out. 
Against all these negations, one posi- 
tive and plausible item may be 
brought up. In the national world by 
far the most notable death was that of 
King James (1566-27 March 1625), 
who seems the best candidate for the 
‘clarus dux.’ Grotius, by the way, in 
his Inauguratio Regis Britanniarum, 
had said: “Tria sceptra profundi / In 
magnum coiere Ducem.’ Milton’s In 
quintum Novembris and his epigrams 
on the Gunpowder Plot show that he 
had at this time a sufficiently favor- 
able view of the king, and, anyhow, 
the reference can apply more to posi- 
tion than to personal merit. And 
James’s death at fifty-eight could be 
regarded as untimely. 

In that case, the ‘frater verendus’ 
would be a royal or exalted personage 
in some way linked with James. The 
Marquis of Hamilton was an intimate 
friend of the king and died in the 
same month, but he was not likely to 
take Milton’s eye as important or 
‘verendus.’ It would seem that we 
have to violate one of our initial as- 
sumptions and look abroad —as- 
suming that by the time he got to lines 
g-10 Milton had forgotten the British 
implications of his opening and was 
casting about for any illustrious dead. 
Duke Christian might possibly serve 
here, but a larger and more likely fig- 
ure would be Maurice, Prince of 
Orange (1567-23 April 1625), who as 
a prince and the leader of Protestant 
Holland might properly be associated 
with James and whose death was 
noticed in England.°® 


*John Chamberlain (Letters, Il, 611) 
remarks that Maurice would have been 
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James and Maurice — almost exact 
contemporaries — both died in 1625, 
the year Milton seems to have espe- 
cially in mind, and, if we accept them, 
we can also accept, as we must, 
Milton’s saying that he had written 
his elegy on Andrewes before Octo- 
ber 5-6. Both men were larger figures 
in the world, and more familiar to 
Englishmen, than Duke Christian and 
Mansfeld, and they seem to me to fit 
the conditions better; they were, to be 
sure, a good deal older, but the nature 
of Milton’s reference does not require 
that his two men should have died 
young. However, if anyone wants to 
shorten his own life by further ex- 
ploration, I trust he may come up 
with a wholly ideal pair. 


Postscript.— After I had turned 
this note over to the editor, having 
gone as far as I could go, I had access 
— thanks to the Huntington Library 
and the Harvard College Library — 
to IMAPEPLA (1632), the volume of 
Latin and Greek poems by Milton’s 
friend Alexander Gill. Milton’s let- 
ters to Gill indicate that he saw some 
of the latter’s poems in manuscript, 
and he may have got some hints from 
Gill’s Latin verse for his own.® It is 


more lamented if he had died a year or 
two earlier — but that shrewd man of the 
world was not a young elegiac poet. Cf. 
letter to Mead in The Court and Times of 
Charles the First, 1, 11-12, and Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, Autobiography, ed. James O. Halli- 
well (London, 1845), I, 288-289. 

* What items I find will appear in an- 
notations in the Variorum commentary on 
Milton that is being prepared. See Donald 
L. Clark, John Milton at St. Paul’s School 
(New York, 1948), pp. 87 f.; Marguerite 
Little, ‘Milton’s Ad Patrem and the Younger 
Gill’s In Natalem Mei Parentis, Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, XLIX 
(1950), 345-351; and Complete Prose Works 
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likely enough that Milton saw Gill’s 
elegy on King James (ITAPEPTA, pp. 
6-7). The first six lines, like the open- 
ing lines of Milton’s Elegia tertia, 
speak of the ravages of death in 
Britain, especially among the great; 
this was of course a fairly obvious 
gambit for anyone writing in 1625- 
26. Gill’s next paragraph, which is 
more specific than Milton’s lines 9- 
12, must be quoted (I omit footnotes 
on the Earl of Nottingham and Lord 
Chichester): 


Primus doloris author, & Dux ag- 
minis, 
Mult4 vehendus laude 
mondie 
E Regis aula regiam cali petit. 
Post hunc benignus ille fautor artium 
Dorcest-riensis exit é vita Comes. 
Virtute Fratri similis, & tactus loci 
Fratrisq; amore, Dux Lenoxius fugit. 
Cum Filio Herds, peregré, Southamp- 
tonius 
Vite suorum consulens, perdit suam. 
Referre longum est fata Nottinghamij, 
Qui czlo Iberos militante reppulit; 
Belfastijq; nenias, & funera, 
Hibernie qui tertio Prorex fuit; 
Constantiaq; clari Hamiltoni necem, 
Qui charus Anglis pariter, ac Scotis 
obit. 
Heu, quanta strages! pars quota patri- 
cij ordinis 
Petiére tumulos concatenatim suos! 


Dux Rich- 


The seven personages Gill mentions 
appear to be: (1) Ludovic Stuart, 
second Duke of Lennox and Duke of 
Richmond (1574-February 1624); 
(2) Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset 
(1589—March 1624), husband of Anne 





of John Milton, ed. Don M. Wolfe, I (New 
Haven, 1953), 314, 317, 321, and notes. 
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Clifford; (3) Esmé Stuart (1579-July 
1624), brother of Ludovic, who suc- 
ceeded him, for a few months, as third 
Duke of Lennox; (4) Henry Wrioth- 
esley, Earl of Southampton (noticed 
above); (5) Charles Howard, Earl of 
Nottingham (1536-1624), chief com- 
mander against the Armada (not in- 
cluded in my discussion because of his 
age); (6) Arthur Baron Chichester 
(noticed above); (7) James Marquis 
of Hamilton (noticed above). Such 
names serve as a kind of checklist of 
deaths in 1624 and early 1625 that 
seemed notable to a young man writ- 
ing in the spring of 1625. We observe 
at once that Gill lists two actual 
brothers, the two dukes of Lennox, 
that the elder and more prominent is 
called ‘Dux agminis’ (though here 
only as head of the list), and that both, 
though not young, might be said to 
have died at an untimely age. On the 
other hand, Milton was writing pre- 
sumably a year and a half later than 
Gill, and, even if he had thought of 
the second Duke (which seems im- 
probable), it is hard to guess any rea- 
son at all for his mentioning the third, 
or for his expecting a reader to recog- 
nize the pair — unless the fact of two 
ducal brothers’ dying in such quick 
succession had impressed the public 
mind. It is still harder to imagine 
Milton citing these two and omitting 
the more recent and much more im- 
portant death of King James. So we 
seem to be driven back to the sugges- 
tion with which this article originally 
ended — but with the painful thought 
that a better clue may be buried in 
some other academic obituary verse 
of the time. 
Dovuctas BusH 











Additional Letters of Sydney Smith 


OWELL C. Smitn’s admirable 
Nec of the letters of 

Sydney Smith,’ originally 
published in 1855 in the Memoir and 
Letters compiled by the canon’s 
daughter Saba and his friend Mrs 
Sarah Austin, is a long-needed con- 
tribution to the scholarship of the 
nineteenth century. The editor's 
‘overriding purpose’ was, he states, ‘to 
put on record as accurate a text as 
possible of all Sydney Smith’s letters, 
published and unpublished, on which 
I could lay my hands.’ In carrying 
out this design, he has more than 
doubled the number of published let- 
ters, corrected and completed many 
published in faulty texts, and supplied 
annotations that appreciably increase 
the usefulness of the letters. 

My purpose is to present eight let- 
ters as additions to the new recension. 
Four of these have not previously 
been published, and one has been pub- 
lished only in part. The manuscripts 
of six of the eight are in the Harvard 
College Library, and provide the texts 
here presented; the remaining two let- 
ters are given as previously printed,* 
since the originals (if extant) are un- 
known to me. 

These eight letters are, in effect, a 
supplement to the new edition, and I 
have therefore assigned numbers that 
will integrate them with the general 


*The Letters of Sydney Smith, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1953). 

?In Richard Harris Dalton Barham, The 
Life and Letters of the Rev. Richard Harris 
Barbam, 2 vols. (London, 1870). 


series. I have also followed Mr 
Smith’s editorial policy in the reten- 
tion of the original erratic spelling 
and haphazard use of capitals, as well 
as in the insertion of ‘e’ (originally 
omitted without apostrophe) before 
the final ‘d’ of past participles; but I 
have not accompanied him in the sub- 
stitution of other punctuation for 
original dashes or in the use of periods 
where none occurs in the manuscript. 

The eight letters are addressed to 
three persons: one to George Howard, 
Lord Morpeth; three to Charles 
Sumner; and four to Richard Harris 
Barham. I have annotated those to 
Sumner and Barham in somewhat 
greater detail than would be required 
if the name of either appeared in the 
new work. 


639A. Lorp Morpets* 


My dear Morpeth ‘ 
The most Athletic person in London 
perhaps is the present Organist’ of St 


* Original in HCL. 

‘George William Frederick Howard 
(1802-1864), Viscount Morpeth (1826), and 
later (1848) 7th Earl of Carlisle. 

*Thomas Attwood (1765-1838). Bar- 
ham’s series of candid comments on his fel- 
low members of the Garrick Club contains 
an informative entry on Attwood: “The 
composer, organist and composer to the 
King, and organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He remained a member only the first year, 
and dying in 1838 was buried on the last day 
of March in that year, with a choir funeral 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, aet. 73. Sir G. 
Smart succeeded him as composer to the 
Queen, and John Sale as organist. For his 
situation at St. Paul's there were eleven 
candidates, among them Adams, George 
Sale, Sturges, Cooper, Tom Welsh’ (The 
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Pauls, — and the one most likely to live 
—he is actually canvassing for the re- 
reversion of some office holden by 
Welch*® Iam so situated however that 
if he should die I cannot without breach 
of faith say yes to Mr Welch —& thus 
if you interest yourself for him will be 
a sincere regret to me — 

I am glad you are all so well at 
C[astle]. H[oward] we are equally so at 
C[ombe] F[lorey]’— and often wish 
that C F. was nearer to C H. — 

These long Sessions must have made 
all the World romantically fond of the 
Country 

Te Vincunt liquidi Picadille in Valle- 

bus amnes 
Vincit frondosum te Picadille nemus 
our united regards ever yours my dr 
Morpeth most sincerely 
Sydney Smith 
September 2d 1833 


Charles Sumner (1811-1874), a 
handsome young man and brilliant 
lawyer not long out of Harvard, de- 
termined not to make his projected 
trip to England and the Continent 
‘peculiarly legal.’ ‘I shall aim,’ he 
wrote to a friend on 4 August 1837, 


Garrick Club: Notices of One Hundred 
and Thirty-Five of Its Former Members, 
New York, 1896, pp. 6-7). 

*I assume that this is Thomas Welsh 
(1781-1858), the noted vocalist, chorister, 
and teacher. Evidently Lord Morpeth had 
requested Smith to use his influence in 
Welsh’s candidacy to replace Attwood, who 
at this time was sixty-eight. Barham’s com- 
ment (note 5, above) makes clear that the 
position was hotly contested upon Att- 
wood’s death. 

*Smith became rector of Combe Florey, 
Taunton, Somersetshire, in 1829. He com- 
ments frequently about it. For example, he 
wrote soon after his arrival: “This place is 
very beautiful, and in a most beautiful 
country. I need not say how my climate is 
improved. The neighbourhood much the 
same as all other neighbourhoods. Red wine 
and white, soup and fish, bad wit and good 
nature’ (Letters, II, 500). 
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‘to see society in all its forms which 
are accessible to me; to see men of all 
characters; to observe institutions and 
laws; to go circuits and attend terms 
and parliaments; and then come home 
and be happy.’ ® With plans for his 
trip carefully made, he sailed from 
New York for Le Havre aboard the 
Albany on December 8th. He re- 
mained in France two months longer 
than he had intended and did not 
reach London until 31 May 1838. For 
the next ten months he was enter- 
tained by English society as few 
Americans had been. He was admit- 
ted as a foreign visitor to four clubs: 
Garrick, Alfred, Travellers’, and 
Athenaeum. Abstaining from seeking 
introductions and not needing most 
of the letters that he carried, he was 
passed from circle to circle with an 
unprecedented popularity remarked 
upon by several English writers.® 
Pierce, his biographer, attributed 
Sumner’s success in English society to 
his ‘genuineness and enthusiasm’ and 
his ‘rare intelligence on all topics most 
interesting to Englishmen.’ '® If he 
lacked wit and brilliance in conversa- 
tion, he made up for it by ‘his 
thoughtful spirit, his fulness of knowl- 
edge, his amiable disposition, and the 
catholic temper with which he ob- 
served foreign customs and institu- 
tions.” Whatever the explanation, at 
one point in his trip he wrote: ‘Never 


*Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters 
of Charles Sumner (London, 1878), I, 192. 

*See, for example, Abraham Hayward, 
‘American Orators and Statesmen,’ Quar- 
terly Review, LXVII (1840), 33, 34; Henry 
Fothergill Chorley: Autobiography, Mem- 
oir, and Letters, ed. Henry G. Hewlett 
(London, 1873), I, 180-181. For opinions 
of other Englishmen, see Pierce, Summer, I, 
assim. 

* Pierce, Sumner, I, 304. 
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did I enjoy so much happiness as has 
been my lot in the last few weeks.’ ™ 

When and where he first met Syd- 
ney Smith —the possibilities are too 
numerous to warrant conjecture — 
is uncertain. But Smith invited him 
for a visit within six weeks after he 
had arrived. 


758A. CHartes SUMNER ™ 


My dear Sr 

We are attacked in this World with 
diverse Diseases—and Sundry kinds of 
Death — we cannot help it & must bear 
it as well as we can — 

If your Rambles lead you to the West 
of England come and see me at Combe 
Florey. Taunton Somersetshire 

Yours very truely 
Sydney Smith 
33 Charles St Berkley Sq 
July 12 [1838]* Mr Sumner 


Sumner began his ‘circuits’ on July 
24. His ‘most delightful ramble’ took 
him first to Guilford, then to Win- 
chester and Salisbury, Old Sarum and 
Stonehenge, and thence into Devon 
and Cornwall. From Liverpool on 
August 12th he wrote an account of 
his journey to his American friend 
George S. Hillard: ‘From Exeter I 
went up through the green fields of 


™ Pierce, Summer, I, 299. 

* Original in HCL; printed (in part) in 
Pierce, Sumner, I, 333. 

%In the first instalment of Sumner’s 
lengthy, or as he calls it, ‘Alexandrine’ letter 
to Judge Joseph Story, written July 12th, 
he begins to catalogue some of the many in- 
vitations he has received to visit country 
seats, including those of Lord Bexley, Lord 
Leicester, Lord Fitzwilliam, ‘Mr. Marshall 
at the Lakes, and Lord Morpeth in Ireland. 
With evident relish, he continues: ‘and this 
moment, while I write, I have received a 
note from the greatest of wits, Sydney 
Smith,’ quoting, in conclusion, the last sen- 
tence of Smith’s letter here transcribed 
(Pierce, Sumner, I, 333). 
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Devon and Somerset to the delicious 
parsonage of Sydney Smith, Combe 
Florey, where I passed a good part of 
two days, and most reluctantly left in 
order to go north to Wells, to meet 
the Western Circuit again. ... My 
visit to Sydney Smith was delicious. 
He gave me a book on parting, as he 
said, to assist in calling to my mind 
his parsonage.’ ** 

Smith, as the next letter shows, was 
equally delighted with his American 
guest. 


758B. Cartes SUMNER ™ 


My dear Sr 

I have a great admiration of America 
and have met with a great Number of 
agreeable enlightened Americans There 
is something in the honesty Simplicity 
and Manliness of your Countrymen 
which pleases me very much — 

We were very grateful to you for be- 
lieving in us—and coming to see us & 
it will be a pleasure to me to think that 
I am remembered & thought well of on 
the other side of the World by a Gentle- 
man as honorable — and as enlightened 
as yourself — 

very truely yrs 
Sydney Smith 
Combe Florey Taunton 
August 16 
1838 
Mr Sumner 

Mrs Sydney begs to be very kindly re- 
membered to you and hopes to be long 
remembered by you 


Despite the letter’s tone of finality, 
this was not the last meeting of the 
witty canon and his new friend. 
Smith invited him to dinner on 6 
March 1839, at 33 Charles Street, 


“Pierce, Summer, I, 341-342. 
* Original in HCL; printed, with devia- 
tions in text, in Pierce, Summer, I, 341, n. 2. 
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Berkeley Square.’® Sumner left Eng- 
land on March 22nd and went to 
Paris; he returned on 17 March 1840, 
to find London ‘more bewitching 
than ever.’ Sometime shortly there- 
after he saw Smith, and later received 
the following invitation. 


801A. CHarLes SUMNER™ 


56 Green St—[March 1840] 
Dear Sr 
Will you breakfast with me any day 
except Sunday? 
yours truely 
Sydney Smith 


Sumner concluded a short letter to 
Hillard on 28 March 1840, as follows: 
‘But I must stop. I must go now to 
breakfast with Sydney Smith; to- 
morrow, with Rogers; next day, with 
dear Sir Robert Inglis; the next with 
Milnes. But I must be off. Good-by. 
I shall soon be with you.’ ** On April 
3rd he left London and went to Ports- 
mouth, whence on the following day 
he sailed for America. 

Richard Harris Barham (1788- 
1845), better known by his literary 
pseudonym “Thomas Ingoldsby,’ came 
to St Paul’s as a minor canon in 1821 
from his native Kent. The appoint- 
ment of Smith to one of the canonries 
ten years later afforded the occasion 
for the first meeting of the two men. 
Barham made the following diary 
entry for 2 October 1831: ‘Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith read himself in as Resi- 
dentiary at St. Paul’s; dined with him 
afterwards at Dr. [Thomas] Hughes’s. 
He mentioned having once half of- 
fended Sam Rogers by recommending 
him, when he sat for his picture, to be 

* According to Pierce, Sumner, I, 333, 


n. 2, though without supporting data. 
* Original in HCL. 
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drawn saying his prayers with his 
face in his hat.’ !® 

There is ample testimony to the 
continued friendship of Barham and 
Smith. Dalton Barham, Ingoldsby’s 
son and biographer, says that ‘circum- 
stances led afterwards to a pretty fre- 
quent correspondence between them, 
chiefly indeed bearing reference to 
matters of business, but abounding, on 
the part of ... [Smith], with in- 
stances of that decided spirit and 
peculiar humour inseparable from his 
writings and conversation.’ *° Evi- 
dently the good nature and kindliness 
of each was perceived by the other, 
for, although Barham was as stanch a 
Tory as Smith a Whig, their friend- 
ship persisted. 

Of their correspondence only the 
following letters are, to my knowl- 
edge, extant. 


863A. R. H. Barnam™ 


39 Green Street,” November 15, 1841. 


Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your 
kind present of game.” If there is a pure 
and elevated pleasure in this world, it is 
the roast pheasant and bread sauce — 
barn door fowls for dissenters, but for 


* Pierce, Sumner, Il, 144. 

* Barham, Life, I, 200. Hughes was a 
canon of St Paul’s, who lived in Amen 
Corner. Upon his death in 1833, Mrs Hughes 
moved to oe gg Lisle. They were the 
grandparents of the author of Tom Brown’s 
School Days. 

* Barham, Life, I, 199. 

™ Original not located; text here printed 
from Barham, Life, II, 134. 

“There is no record of Smith’s having 
lived at No. 39. Cf. Letter 801A, above. 
Dalton Barham’s Life is marred by numer- 
ous errors. 

“Barham often went to Kent for a few 
days of pheasant hunting. For his comments 
on and a poem about one such trip, see my 
article, ‘A New Letter and Poem by 
“Thomas Ingoldsby,”’ Boston Public Li- 
brary Quarterly, V (1953), 218-221. 
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the real churchman, the thirty-nine 
times articled clerk — the pheasant, the 
pheasant! 
Ever yours, 
Sydney Smith. 


943A. R. H. Barnam™ 


Dear Barham 

by this post I have written to my 
Vitruvius / Watts 2 South St Grosvenor 
Square * / to attend immediately to your 
concerns —& to arrest the [?]” At- 
mospher. 

I can hardly believe that the flowery 
Dale is to be the new Canon — 

Many thanks I am tolerably free 
from Gout but am attacked in the 
bladder — and alarmingly so that I am 
afraid it will interfere a good deal with 
my duty at the Cathedral as it has done 
in my parish Church. I think it will not 
be very long before I go to look after 


“ Original in HCL. 

* Thomas Watts, ‘builder @c., is listed 
at 2 South Street, Grosvenor Square (or 
South Audley Street) in the Post Office 
London Directory between 1838 and 1858. 
I owe this information to Mr William 
Kellaway, of the Guildhall Library, Lon- 
don, where a file of the Directory for the 
relevant years is available. 

* The word has not been deciphered. 

*Thomas Dale (1797-1870), vicar of 
St Bride’s, 1835, and canon residentiary of 
St Paul’s, 1843. Barham’s letter to Mrs 
Hughes written from Amen Corner, 30 
October 1843, contains his reaction to the 
appointment: ‘As to St. Paul’s, I am much 
pleased at having so good a neighbour as 
Dale, whom I know and much like. The 
Dean, too, is pleased with the appointment, 
and Sydney Smith no less so. I was half 
afraid of some sour and lank-haired Pusey- 
ite, with whom I might have had to carry 
on a perpetual warfare, and that, shut up, as 
you know we are together in “The Corner” 
(which, by the way, when our alder bush 
is out in leaf, I call Amen Grove), would 
be fighting in a saw pit. Dale, however, is 
an excellent fellow, and I doubt not we shall 
be very good neighbours’ (Life, II, 163). 


Taite™ and tell him who his Successor 
has been — 
Yours ever 
Sydney Smith 
Combe Florey 
Taunton 
October 15 1843 


979A. R. H. Barnam”™ 


[Brighton?]” April 6, 1844. 

Dear Barham,—I send this order for 

201., a sum which, with your care and 

discretion, will soon raise the library at 

St. Paul’s™ to a level with that of Alex- 

andria in ancient times; I don’t mean its 
level after combustion, but before. 
Yours truly, 

Sydney Smith. 


* Smith’s reference to Tate is made clear 
in the continuation of Barham’s letter to 
Mrs Hughes (Life, Il, 163-164): ‘You will 
be glad to hear that Sydney Smith has 
nominated Mr. [James] Tate’s son [Thomas, 
1802-1863] and curate to the living of Ed- 
monton. This we are very glad of, for 
poor Mr. Tate, owing to the misconduct of 
others, left his wife and daughters almost 
penniless. It is the more to Mr. Smith’s 
credit that the young man did not even 
apply for it. He is much respected there, 
and bears an excellent character.’ Smith’s 
own letter (No. 945) of October 23rd to 
his wife gives an account both amusing and 
pathetic of his call on the Tate family to 
announce that the son is to succeed the 
father. One of the first acts of Thomas 
Tate, however, was to dismiss Thomas 
Warren, his fellow curate under his father, 
and son of the vicar before James Tate. 
Smith’s ire was kindled at the deed, and in 
several letters thereafter he lashes out at the 
‘unscriptural curate’s’ harshness and cruelty. 

* Original not located; text here printed 
from Barham, Life, Il, 171. 

* Letters 979 and 980 reveal that Smith 
was away from London ‘for nearly a fort- 
night’ after April 1. He visited Brighton 
and Munden, Herts, the home of his son- 
in-law Nathaniel Hibbert, who married 
Emily Smith. 

“Barham worked energetically to im- 
prove the library of St Paul's. 
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984A. R. H. Barnam™ 


56 Green St 
Grosvenor Sq 
Thursday [May] 9 [1844]* 
Dear Barham, 

I always come to Vivian™ or you in 
the great concerns of Life— pray in- 
vestigate this® as soon as you can and 
write me something about it for the 
Edification of Ld Fitzwilliam. I depen[d] 
on your kindness 

yrs ever 


Sydney Smith 
WititiaM G, LANE 


* Original in HCL. 

* The date is established by Earl Fitz- 
william’s letter, given below. 

* James William Vivian (1785-1876), 
minor canon of St Paul’s 1816-75 and rector 
of St Peter-le-Poor 1842 until his death. 

**This’ is the subject of the following 
letter (original in HCL) from Charles 
William Wentworth, sth Earl Fitzw illiam, 
to Smith: 


Dear M* Smith 
You ought to be, & therefore I conclude 
you are, well acquainted with all who have 
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been masters of S‘ Paul’s School — was 
there ever a M" Thickness master of it, & 
who was he by birth, parentage, &c, &c — 
he ought to have died shortly before 1792 — 

if you don’t know anything about him, 
can you tell me who does— My credit as 
an editor wil be ruined if I cannot discover 
all about him — 

And, now, is there any day that you can 
dine with me—will Monday 20th do—or 
some other day — 

believe me [?] 
Yrs very faithfully 
Fitzwilliam 
Grov" place, May 9. 1844 
thursday morning 


George Thicknesse (1714-1790), older 
brother of Philip Thicknesse, was high mas- 
ter of St Paul's from 1748 to 1769. He was 
succeeded by Dr Richard Roberts (1769- 
1814), who befriended Barham when he was 
sent to the school in 1800. Barham was 
Smith’s logical choice to answer Fitzwilliam, 
who, with Sir Richard Bourke, was engaged 
in editing the Correspondence of the Right 
Honourable Edmund Burke; between the 
Year 1744, and the Period of His Decease, 
in 1797, 4 vols. (London, 1844). A marble 
bust of Thicknesse by John Hickey, with an 
inscription (not extant), ‘the joint work of 
Sir Philip Francis and Edmund Burke, was 
placed i in St. Paul’s School by his pupils in 
1792” (DNB). 


Audio-Visual Education at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration 


HE basic idea of using visual 

aids in the communicative or 
educational process is certainly 

not new. It came into being when the 
first member of a primitive society 
sought to enlarge the scope of 
his vocal expression by illustrating 
his thoughts with crude drawings 
scratched on cave walls. Inadvert- 
ently, perhaps, he had hit upon a prin- 
ciple fundamental to all learning, the 


principle that ‘understanding results 
from coordinated perception.’ ! 
With the passage of time, scientific 
research has amassed evidence tending 
to prove that of all the perceptory 
mechanisms in the human body those 
responsible for ‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’ 
are the most important to the process 


1Walter A. Wittich and Charles F. 
Schuller, Audio-Visual Materials, Their 
Nature and Use (New York, 1953), p. 19. 
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of understanding. It was in the de- 
velopment of the theory and practice 
by which knowledge could most ef- 
ficiently be translated into the stimuli 
most appropriate to those perceptory 
mechanisms that the field of Audio- 
Visual Education came into being. 

Preliminary use of Audio-Visual 
aids in the American educational sys- 
tem was limited almost exclusively to 
conventional media such as drawings, 
still pictures, specimens, and models. 
Some of the more dedicated of edu- 
cators even went so far as to experi- 
ment with records, projected slides, 
and 35 mm. motion pictures, but it 
was not until the advent of World 
War II that these latter forms re- 
ceived any great amount of considera- 
tion as media satisfactory for use in 
teaching large groups of individuals. 

In the early stages of the war it be- 
came apparent that some means other 
than those conventionally used in edu- 
cation would have to be devised if the 
massive demand for trained personnel 
both in industry and the Armed Serv- 
ices was to be met. The possibilities 
and potentialities of Audio-Visual 
training were again explored and as- 
sessed. 16 mm. sound motion pic- 
tures, 35 mm. slides, and film strips 
were substituted in great part for 35 
mm. silent motion pictures and 3% by 
4 in. glass slides. Subsequent results 
were so gratifying that almost com- 
plete vindication of this method’s 
early promise was realized. 

At the end of the war the tremen- 
dous influx of veterans into the ranks 
of students brought about a new need 
for a means of teaching large groups 
of individuals. Partly as a conse- 
quence of the successful results that 
had been achieved in the war, and 


partly because of the exposure of both 
teachers and students to the tech- 
niques responsible for these results, 
educators in considerable numbers 
again began to experiment with the 
Audio-Visual method of training. 

Unfortunately, in their zeal to find 
an early solution to their prob- 
lems, many educational administrators 
adopted this method as a solution to 
and a substitute for the increasing 
shortage of competent teachers. The 
conspicuous lack of success attendant 
upon this move brought about such a 
wave of unfavorable publicity that 
A-V media and techniques were gen- 
erally abandoned by all but the most 
dedicated proponents. Here again, as 
in so many other instances, misguided 
enthusiasm, lack of proper training, 
and the desire for quick results com- 
bined to do away with the benefits 
which could otherwise have been at- 
tained through the integration of 
A-V methods into the curriculum. 

Nevertheless, the hard truth of the 
situation was established: Audio- 
Visual methods were not and are not 
an acceptable substitute for sound 
conventional teaching practices. They 
will not automatically make an in- 
competent teacher into a competent 
one; in fact their adoption might even 
make him less competent. Nor are 
A-V media and techniques easy to use. 
Their successful integration into a 
curriculum requires thorough train- 
ing, considerable imagination, and 
hard work. 

Yet in spite of what might appear to 
be factors automatically precluding 
general adoption, the Audio-Visual 
method of education, when properly 
used, has brought into teaching situa- 
tions new clarity and meaning and un- 
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derstanding unobtainable by any 
other means. Without fail the end 
result has more than justified the addi- 
tional effort. 

The development, integration, and 
use of A-V media and techniques at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration has roughly 
paralleled the development of the art 
in other educational institutions. 

First known use of Visual Aids in 
any form at the Business School was 
during World War I, when 3% by 4 
in. glass slides were introduced to il- 
lustrate lectures for a course in Ware- 
housing. Later on, at the conclusion 
of the war, similar slides were used as 
a part of a course in the Taylor Sys- 
tem of Management. When the 
School was subsequently moved to 
Soldiers Field, provision was made for 
showing 35 mm. silent movies in the 
auditorium of Baker Library. Shortly 
thereafter a collection of 35 mm. in- 
dustrial films was begun for use in 
various phases of the curriculum and 
by 1928 this collection had grown to 
forty titles. During the next few years 
the use of Visual Aids was limited al- 
most entirely to those devised or pro- 
cured for their own use by the faculty 
in charge of the course in Production 
Management. 

In the years following World War 
II considerable interest was developed 
in the possible use of 16 mm. motion 
pictures as a method of industrial 
training. A grant was made by the 
School’s Division of Research for the 
purpose of conducting several studies 
in this area. These studies successfully 
culminated in the publication by the 
Division of Research of The Use of 
Training Films in Department and 
Specialty Stores by Harry M. Hague 
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(1948) and The Film in Industrial 
Safety Training by Paul R. Ignatius 
(1949). However, it was not until the 
summer of 1953 that the Business 
School felt the need of establishing 
A-V activities on a formal basis. In 
July of that year the Audio-Visual 
Department of the Baker Library 
came into being. A staff of two was 
appointed, and a suite of rooms, lo- 
cated in the link connecting the Baker 
Library with Aldrich Hall, the newly 
completed classroom building, was 
assigned the Department. 

A marked increase in the use of A- 
V media in the instructional process 
was apparent almost at once. Three 
factors contributed largely to this in- 
crease. First of these was the fore- 
sight of the administration and faculty 
in planning classrooms that would 
permit maximum use of these media. 
Second was the willingness of the fac- 
ulty to maintain an open mind to- 
ward, and to investigate the useful- 
ness of, any educational technique 
that might in any way enhance the 
case method of instruction. Third 
was the sagacity of the administration 
in allotting to the Audio-Visual De- 
partment a budget large enough to 
provide a physical plant and equip- 
ment adequate to insure maximum de- 
velopment of classroom facilities. At 
present the physical layout includes 
an acoustically treated motion picture 
preview studio, an acoustically treated 
recording studio, a work and equip- 
ment storage room, and two offices, 
plus a wide range of equipment for 
photography, projection, recording, 
and playback. 

The success achieved during 1953- 
55 in integrating Audio-Visual meth- 
ods with the case method of instruc- 
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tion led to the elevation of the De- 
partment, in the summer of 1955, to 
new status as the Division of Audio- 
Visual Aids of the Baker Library, 
with addition of two new members to 
the staff. 

This increase in staff will make pos- 
sible needed research into the prac- 
ticability and value of developing A- 
V_ media specifically for Business 
School use rather than attempting to 
adapt commercially prepared media 
to curricular needs. One of the most 
difficult problems encountered by the 
Division in its short span of life has 
been the acquisition of ready-made or 
commercially produced Audio-Visual 
materials suitable for integration into 
the curriculum. Up to the present re- 
sults have proved unsatisfactory ex- 
cept in instances where motion pic- 
tures of production operations or 
processes were desired. Even in these 
instances suitable motion pictures 
have been found only after consider- 
able searching. In 1953-54 approxi- 
mately 239 commercially produced 
films were reviewed by staff members 
and faculty. Of these 239 only 10 met 
classroom requirements. This of 
course does not imply that all films re- 
viewed were technically inferior in 
quality or subject with respect to the 
purpose for which they were origi- 
nally designed. The figures cited have 
been given merely as an indication of 
the fruitlessness of attempting to adopt 
commercially mass produced Audio- 
Visual material to the case method. 

As a result of this past experience 
increasing emphasis is now being 
placed upon the production, by staff 
members, of Audio-Visual materials 
especially designed to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of the School. 
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Primary attention is being given to 
such relatively inexpensive media as 
tape recordings and 35 mm. slides. 
However, the year 1955 will mark the 
first attempt by the School to present 
an actual business problem or ‘case’ 
by means of a low budget 16 mm. 
sound motion picture. This produc- 
tion is being carried out as part of an 
experiment that seeks to determine 
whether the additional realism that 
can be injected into case discussions 
by use of such a vehicle contributes 
significantly to the instructional re- 
sults already achieved. 

If the experiment is successful, it is 
hoped that the Division will be 
enabled to proceed to other produc- 
tions designed to bring new realism, 
definition, and insight into the proc- 
esses of human interaction in business 
and industry. This entire area, rela- 
tively ignored by the commercial 
makers of educational films, is attract- 
ing more and more attention from 
those concerned with business training 
and with higher education generally. 
It is a field of very definite promise 
for future development. 

The Division will also continue in- 
vestigation of the application of the 
tape recorder to classroom situations. 
A continuous check will be main- 
tained on the implications of educa- 
tional television in so far as it may af- 
fect the educational goals of the Busi- 
ness School. Classroom experiments 
in closed circuit television will be in- 
cluded in this check. 

The primary energy and efforts of 
the Division will, however, continue 
to be directed toward the anticipation 
of everyday curriculum needs in 
those areas in which Audio-Visual 
Education may contribute most to the 
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effectiveness and validity of the case 
method of instruction as it is inter- 
preted and practiced by the faculty of 
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the School of Business Administra- 
tion. 
Grorce W. GIBSON 


Horatio Greenough’s Borrowings from the 
Harvard College Library 


IKE many another Harvard 
a graduate, Horatio Greenough 
stoutly maintained that college 
failed to educate him. ‘Fain would I 
also lay claim to the title of self-made 
man,’ he wrote over twenty-five years 
later, not altogether jocosely; ‘indeed, 
I graduated at Harvard, in 1825, 
which they who knew the school will 
allow was near enough self-making to 
satisfy any reasonable ambition.’ * 
At the time he wrote these words, 
a year or so before his death in 1852 
at the age of forty-seven, Greenough 
stood at the summit of his career as 
the first professional American sculp- 
tor. His semi-nude, seated statue of 
Washington ordered by Congress for 
the rotunda of the Capitol ond set up 
in 1842,” though ‘the butt of wise- 


1 Esthetics at Washington (Washington, 
1851), p. 4. The essay was reprinted in 
Horatio Greenough, The Travels, Observa- 
tions, and Experience of a Yankee Stone- 
cutter, by Horace Bender (New York, 
1852), pp. 1-33; in Henry T. Tuckerman, 
A Memorial of Horatio Greenough, Con- 
sisting of a Memoir, Selections from His 
Writings, and Tributes to His Genius (New 
York, 1853), pp. 61-94; and in Form and 
Function: Remarks on Art by Horatio 
Greenough, ed. Harold A. Small (Berkeley, 
1947), pp. 1-38. For a recent discussion of 
the essay, as well as of Greenough’s other 
essays, see Charles R. Metzger, Emerson 
and Greenough: Transcendental Pioneers of 
an American Esthetic (Berkeley, 1954), pp. 
80-133. 

*The ineffective lighting of the statue 


acres, had brought him wide fame 
and considerable appreciation. His 
group called “The Rescue,’ depicting 
a pioneer restraining an Indian from 
attacking his wife and child, which 
had been commissioned for one of 
the buttresses projecting from the 
portico of the Capitol’s eastern fagade, 
was completed though not yet trans- 
ported from Italy. He himself had 
just returned from Florence, where he 
had spent most of his life, and had 
published his essay Aisthetics at 
Washington containing a statement of 
his theory (a theory then something 
of a novelty, at least in America) that 
architectural forms should be adapted 
to their functions, together with his 
fullest criticism of contemporary 
buildings in the light of that theory. 
Altogether, he could afford to pose as 
a self-made man. 

Like such of his fellow alumni as 


in the rotunda led Greenough to petition 
Congress (11 January 1843) for its removal 
to the Capitol grounds, where it was even- 
tually placed, though without the shelter he 
had recommended and with plantings that 
obstructed proper viewing. In 1908 it was 
again removed, this time to the Smithsonian 
Institution. See Memorial of Horatio 
Greenough, Praying the Removal of the 
Statue of Washington from Its Present Posi- 
tion (Washington, 1843); Albert T. Gard- 
ner, Yankee Stonecutters: The First Amer- 
ican School of Sculpture, 1800-1850 (New 
York, 1945), p. 40. 
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Henry Thoreau and Henry Adams, 
however, Greenough overstated the 
case. Evidence is not hard to adduce 
that he was influenced, in varying de- 
grees, by half a dozen Harvard pro- 
fessors and even the policies of Presi- 
dent Kirkland himself. And that he 
was instructed as a student by that 
best of all instructors, the college li- 
brary, there can be no doubt. 

For the period of Greenough’s col- 
lege career — from 1821/22 to 1824/ 
25 — only one Harvard library charg- 
ing record is extant, but the page of 
entries in it for him is a full and re- 
vealing one. During the ten months 
from October 1822 to August 1823, 
in his sophomore year, he borrowed 
twenty-five works, a total of thirty- 
two volumes. The list that follows 
gives first the transcribed entry, then 
the identification:* 


1822 


Oct. 3 Evelyn’s Sculptura 
John Evelyn. Sculptura: or, The His- 
tory and Art of Chalcography, and 
Engraving in Copper. 2nd ed. Lon- 
don, 1755. 


Oct. 10 Cellini’s Life. v. 1. trd. 
Benevenuto Cellini. The Life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, a Florentine Artist. Tr. 
by Thomas Nugent. London, 1771. 
av. 


Oct. 10 Cellini’s Life. 1. Ital. 
Benvenuto Cellini. Vita di Benvenuto 
Cellini orefice e scultore fiorentino da 
lui medesimo scritta. Milan, 1806. 2 v. 


Oct. 10 Cellini Due Trattati 
Benvenuto Cellini. Due Trattati di 
Benvenuto Cellini scultore fiorentino 
uno dell oreficeria Paltro della scul- 


* Charging Record, 1762-, p. 380, in the 
University Archives. Identification of titles 
has been made from A Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1830). 
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tura coll aggiunta di alcune operette 
del medesimo. Milan, 1811. 


Oct. 10 Chesselden’s Anat.’ 
William Cheselden. The Anatomy of 
the Human Body. goth ed. London, 
1768. Or 13th ed. London, 1792. Or 
znd American ed. Boston, 1806. 


Oct. 30. Cowper’s Anatomy, folio. 
William Cowper. The Anatomy of 
Humane Bodies. Oxford, 1698. 


Oct. 30. Gemmae Antiquae Depictae 
Leonardo Agostini. Gemmae et sculp- 


turae antiquae depictae. Franeker, 
1694. 

Nov. 13. Plinii Hist. Nat. gto vol. 7th 
Caius Plinius Secundus. Histoire 


naturelle de Pline traduite en francois, 
avec le texte latin rétabli daprés les 
meilleures legons manuscrites. Paris, 
1771-82. 12 V. 


Feb. 19 Winckelman Oeuvres 3 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann. His- 
toire de Tart chez les anciens. Paris, 
1802-03. 2 Vv. in 3. 


Feb. 19 Voyage of Italy 
Richard Lassels. The Voyage of Italy; 
or, A Compleat Journey through 
Italy. In Two Parts. Paris, 1670. 


Feb. 19 Journey to Italy 
A Short Account of a Late Journey to 
Tuscany, Rome, and Other Parts of 
Italy. London, 1741. 


Feb. 19 Alberti della Pit. &c 
Leon Battista Alberti. Della pittura e 
della statua. Milan, 1804. 


[n. d.] Fielding Works 2 
Henry Fielding. The Works of 
Henry Fielding. London, 1771. 8 v. 
Or New York, 1813-16. 14 v. 


[n. d.] Goldoni Comediae 1 
Carlo Goldoni. Collezione completa 
delle commedie. Lucca, 1809-12. 26 v. 


{n. d.] Da Vinci Della Pittura 
Leonardo da Vinci. Trattato della 
pittura. Milan, 1804. 
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March 26 Chesselden on the Bones 
William Cheselden. Osteographia; or, 
The Anatomy of the Bones. London, 
1733- 

April 2 Caracci 
Annibale Carracci. Scuola perfetta per 
imparare a disegnare tutto il corpo 
humano cavato dallo studio, e disegni 
de Caracci. Rome, n. d. Folio. 


April 9 Fresnoy’s Art of Painting 
Charles Alphonse Du Fresnoy. The 
Art of Painting: by C. A. Du Fresnoy: 
with Remarks: Translated into English, 
with an Original Preface, Containing 
a Parallel between Painting and 
Poetry: by Mr. Dryden. As Also a 
Short Account of the Most Eminent 
Painters, Both Ancient and Modern: 
by R. G. 2nd ed. London, 1716. Or 
London, 1750. 


April 16 Gregorys Dic.’ 2 
George Gregory. A Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences. London, 1806-07. 
2 Vv. 

April 16. Vassari Vita de Pittori vol. 1. 
Giorgio Vasari. Vite de’ piu eccel- 
lenti pittori, scultori, e architetti. 
Milan, 1807-11. 16 v. 


April 30 Wheelers Journey into Greece 
Sir George Wheler. A Journey into 
Greece ... with Variety of Sculp- 
tures. London, 1682. 


[n. d.] Gregory’s Dic.” 1 
[See April 16] 


June 25 Cuvier Anat. Comp. 5. 
Georges Cuvier. Legons d’anatomie 
comparée. Paris, [1800]-05. 5 v. 


June 25 Tyson’s Anatomy of a Pigmy 
Edward Tyson. Orang-Outang, sive 
Homo Sylvestris: or, The Anatomy of 
a Pigmie, Compared with That of a 
Monkey, an Ape, and a Man. London, 
1699. Or 2nd ed. London, 1751. 


July 16 Encyclopedie Fran. 8 
Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire raisonné 
des sciences, des arts et des meétiers, 
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par une société de gens de lettres. Mis 
en ordre @& publié par M. Diderot. 
Paris, 1751-72. 28 v. 
July 16 Bell on the Bones 

John Bell. The Anatomy of the Bones, 
Muscles, and Joints. N. p. n. d. Or 
John and Charles Bell. The Anatomy 
of the Human Body. Edinburgh, 
1797-1804. 4 v. Vol. 1: Containing 
the Anatomy of the Bones, Muscles, 
and Joints. 


July 16 Goldoni Com." 2 


= 


[See above, following Feb. 19] 


July 30 Vita Ben. Cellini tom. 1. 
[See Oct. 10] 


July 30 Nugents Life of Cellini 1 
[See Oct. 10] 

Aug. 6 Rees’ Cyclop." 2 & 42 
Abraham Rees. The Cyclopaedia; or, 
Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. Philadelphia, 1810-24. 
41 v., 6 v. plates. 


This list, roughly divisible into art 
histories and treatises, descriptions of 
Italy, and anatomies, is not a surpris- 
ing one for a young man who had 
chosen the career of sculpture and 
who planned to go to Italy in pursuit 
of this career at the first possible op- 
portunity. Together with his reading 
of poetry and classical literature in 
connection with the college cur- 
riculum it represents, in fact, the 
chief of Greenough’s lifelong intel- 
lectual interests. 

The very number of items testifies 
to the intensity of the young sculp- 
tor’s purpose. During the same period 
his brother John, who was a painter, 
borrowed nine volumes, more than 
half of them anatomies.* Two other 
brothers, Henry and Alfred, were 
reading two years later, from the li- 


‘Charging Record, 1762—, p. 300, in the 
University Archives. 
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brary of the Akribologoumenoi liter- 
ary society, British essayists, Irving, 
and Scott — twelve volumes between 
them.® 

Horatio, too, liked literature, as the 
presence of Fielding and Goldoni 
among his borrowings suggests. Prob- 
ably he was also improving his Italian, 
which he learned in anticipation of 
going abroad, by reading Goldoni and 
the Italian version of Cellini. The 
flamboyant Florentine was a great 
favorite with him and with his 
brothers as well; in Horatio’s first 
studio (a well-curb turned sidewise) 
he and Henry used to read aloud from 
the autobiography.® 

In the treatises of Alberti, Leonardo, 
and Du Fresnoy, and in the works of 
Winckelmann, the student Green- 
ough had before him statements of 
the major aesthetic tenets of the 
Renaissance and the Neo-classical Re- 
vival — that is to say, the essentially 
idealistic tenets in the main stream of 
Western aesthetic thought. Compared 
to it, the realistic fiction of Fielding 
represented a tributary that shortly 
welled to the proportions of a flood. 
But it was the broader tradition in 
which Greenough as an artist worked. 
Though in the essays he later wrote 
on art and aesthetics he objected to 
Winckelmann’s ‘dogma’ and charged 
that the German had ‘rather imposed 
his own feeling and taste than struck 
and laid bare the foundations of 
truth,’ ? he too regarded the principles 
of Greek art as superior to all others. 


**Accounts of the Library of the Akri- 
bologoumenoi,’ 1 October 1824, in the Uni- 
versity Archives. 

*Letters of Horatio Greenough to His 
Brother Henry Greenough, ed. Frances B. 
Greenough (Boston, 1887), p. 16. 

**The Stonecutter’s Creed,’ Travels of a 
Yankee Stonecutter, p. 184. 
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He also bowed in these essays to two 
other artists whose acquaintance he 
made in college — Alberti and Leon- 
ardo. They were, he said, true stu- 
dents of ‘organization,’ in contrast to 
contemporary English and French 
aestheticians who defined beauty as 
the ‘art of pleasing.’ * 

Above all, the list of library books 
charged to Greenough when he was 
in college is interesting because of the 
group of six anatomies. Tyson was 
regarded as the father of the science 
of comparative anatomy in England 
and his Orang-Outang, first published 
in 1699, a landmark in the history of 
the theory of evolution. Cheselden 
was a collaborator of his and an in- 
structor of Cowper. Cuvier and Bell 
represented two current schools — 
the materialistic French and the deis- 
tic English. John Bell’s brother 
Charles later composed annotations 
for Paley’s Natural Theology, a book 
that, incidentally, was one of the 
Harvard texts at this time. This was 
the year, in fact, when Greenough 
said he began his study of anatomy 
with the aid of Dr George Parkman, 
from whom during the remainder of 
his college career he borrowed prep- 
arations and those books he could not 
obtain from the College Library. 

It is thus apparent that at least from 
his seventeenth year Greenough 
studied the science of anatomy with a 
seriousness equaled only by his study 
of art, and that his awareness of uni- 
versal physical laws—an awareness 
that characterized his mature thought 
despite his commitments to history 
and mythology — originated very 


*Tuckerman, Memorial of Horatio 


Greenough, p. 165. 
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early. It was, moreover, the deistic 
rather than the materialistic interpre- 
tation of natural science that he 
adopted. 

It is also apparent that Greenough, 
who was one of the first enunciators 
of the theory of functionalism in 
architecture in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was at an early age widely read 
in a literature in which the concept of 
structure as the adaptation of forms 
to functions was common. This con- 
cept of the human form was expressed 
or implied by all the anatomists whose 
writings he borrowed as a sophomore, 
and doubtless by others as well. It 
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underlay the whole development of 
evolutionary thought. 

To suppose that Greenough read all 
the books he borrowed would be to 
assume more than even the most opti- 
mistic librarians regarding their pa- 
trons. Nevertheless, from his later 
work and writing it is evident that he 
became acquainted with the contents 
of most of them. It would seem, in 
fact, that from these very books some 
of the ideas to which he was most 
dedicated and for which he is most 
distinguished first took root in his 
thinking. 

NATHALIA WRIGHT 


Manuscripts of Dostoevsky and Turgenev at Harvard 


ARVARD’S holdings of original 
H Russian manuscripts have re- 


cently been notably strength- 
ened by the acquisition of autographs 
of a portion of Dostoevsky’s Zapiski 
iz mertvogo doma and of thirty-six 
letters of Turgenev. The present 
brief account of these manuscripts 
will be amplified in the forthcoming 
volume of studies to be published by 
the Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures of Harvard Univer- 
sity, where the texts will be edited in 
full. 

Zapiski iz mertvogo doma,' the 
work for which Dostoevsky was best 
known during his lifetime, began pub- 
lication in the periodical of F. T. Stel- 
ovsky, Russkij mir, in 1860, and was 

*Literally, ‘Memoirs from the Dead 
House’; now generally known in English 
as The House of the Dead, though first 


translated as Buried Alive: or Ten Years of 
Penal Servitude (London, 1881). 


continued in Vremja, the periodical 
of Dostoevsky’s brother Mikhail, 
during 1861-62, with first book pub- 
lication in 1862. The present manu- 
script, bequeathed to Harvard in 1950 
by the late Thomas Whittemore, rep- 
resents the beginning of the second 
chapter of Part II, closely written on 
a folder (four pages) measuring about 
45 by 29 centimeters. As may be seen 
in Plate I, the manuscript begins with 
the title of the work and the heading 
‘Chast’ 2 / Glava 2!* / Goshpital’ 
[spelled thus]’; it includes the first 
three paragraphs of the chapter, end- 
ing with the word ‘éto?’ A slight tear 
in the inner margin of the first leaf 
and a small burn in its center do not 
impair the legibility of the text. 
Although representing only about 
8 of the approximately 350 pages to 
be found in a modern edition of the 
work, this manuscript is important in 
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TURGENEV TO MARIA AGEEVNA MILIUTIN, PARIS, 15 DECEMBER 1872 
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a number of particulars. In the first 
place, no other draft of Zapiski iz 
mertvogo doma has been recorded. 
Indeed, it may be said that in general 
early works of Dostoevsky in draft 
form are rare. Further, we are shown 
a draft heavily emended by the author. 
Here are significant revelations of the 
way in which Dostoevsky composed 
his works. 

The basic text is so neatly written 
that one must presuppose an earlier, 
and probably less orderly, draft of the 
same chapter. But Dostoevsky was 
not satisfied merely to copy his 
earlier sketch. He made alterations 
as he wrote, and then on reading over 
what he had set down he revised still 
further, canceling, adding, rephrasing. 
One can frequently perceive by the 
distinct, almost draftsmanlike hand- 
writing of certain alterations that 
they were made at a later time. The 
final result as shown in the manuscript 
is a text exhibiting several layers.” 

We have here, then, a relatively ad- 
vanced stage of Dostoevsky’s labor on 
his novel. But this draft, however 
emended, by no means corresponds to 
the printed editions in all details. 
Thus the chapter heading is different, 
and also the ‘prodolzhenie’ (continu- 
ation), since the preceding chapter 
had already dealt with the prison hos- 
pital. The punctuation also differs; 
for example, the third paragraph ends 
‘éto?’ in the draft but ‘éto? ...’ as 
printed. On the whole, however, the 
revisions of the Harvard manuscript 
are reflected in the published work. 
Once the novel was in print Dostoev- 
sky made no important textual 
changes, as may be seen by a com- 

*Significant details of the text will be 


treated more fully in the forthcoming edi- 
tion of the manuscript. 
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parison of the editions published dur- 
ing his lifetime, 1862, 1864, 1865, 
1875, and also that of 1881, which, 
though posthumous, was apparently 
prepared for press by him.* 

The date of the Harvard manu- 
script may be fixed with some certain- 
ty. In the sixties as well as in later 
years Dostoevsky was in the habit of 
preparing small sections of a work 
piecemeal for succeeding issues of a 
periodical. It may be assumed, then, 
that he wrote the present section after 
the preceding chapter had gone to 
press (probably in December 1861), 
and carried out the revisions in the 
following weeks, before the finish of 
printing preparations for the second 
issue of Vremja (very likely in the 
middle of January 1862). Thus the 
manuscript originated at the turn of 
the year 1861-62. 

The alterations made by Dostoev- 
sky are of interest on several counts. 
First of all, he changed certain words 
that had become obsolete during his 
imprisonment and exile (1849-59); in 
this interval, for example, the earlier 
customary form ‘goshpital’’ (hospi- 
tal) had been replaced by ‘gospital’,’ 
the form still in current use. Several 
of the alterations were intended to 
tone down the description somewhat. 
Apparently censorship was not an im- 
portant factor in this regard, for the 
reception of the first part of the pub- 
lished Zapiski showed Dostoevsky 
that the censor did not object to the 
intimate portrayal of the earlier prison 
conditions. Most of the changes, how- 
ever, are of a stylistic nature. On the 
one hand, Dostoevsky wished to make 

* Readings of all these editions are noted 
in Volume III of the Russian edition of 


Dostoevsky’s works (Leningrad and Mos- 
cow, 1927). 
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the style somewhat lighter, and there- 
fore frequently shortened sentences 
or reconstructed them for greater 
lucidity. A great part of the altera- 
tions are, however, to be regarded as 
amplifications. Three of the largest 
of these Dostoevsky had to fit into 
the margins of the manuscript: the 
last, at the end of the text, is par- 
ticularly extensive, making three 
lines in print. Dostoevsky aimed, in 
this way, to expand individual episodes 
of his narrative. Many additions con- 
sist merely of a single epithet, or of 
short dependent clauses designed to 
give the presentation greater clarity 
and plasticity. These last changes in 
the manuscript text are the most inter- 
esting for the literary historian, for 
they show how Dostoevsky worked 
at his style. 

It may thus be seen that the con- 
tents of this manuscript fragment pre- 
sent many diverse aspects, the details 
of which will be fully dealt with in 
the forthcoming edition of the text, 
as already indicated. Since it appears 
that work on Dostoevsky manuscripts 
within Russia has been entirely sus- 
pended, it cannot be learned whether 
any other portions of Zapiski iz mert- 
vogo doma have come to light in 
recent years. If such manuscripts 
should exist or should later be discov- 
ered, they might well resolve certain 
questions for which our manuscript 
offers no satisfactory answer. It 
would be especially significant if any 
should come to light that showed us 
the earlier stages of Dostoevsky’s 
work on the Zapiski. 


Turgenev’s voluminous  corres- 
pondence has never been fully pub- 
lished. In very recent years there have 
been important additions, such as the 
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173 letters published in 1953 in Litera- 
turnyi Archiv, Volume IV, containing 
much of interest for literary history, 
and two letters to the German illus- 
trator and art critic Ludwig Pietsch 
published by Alfred Rammelmeyer in 
1954.* These latter, for unknown rea- 
sons omitted from the published col- 
lection of Turgenev’s letters to 
Pietsch,® are important both for 
Turgenev’s biography and for the his- 
tory of German literature. Rammel- 
meyer promises future publication of 
seven letters of Turgenev to the Ger- 
man novelist Theodor Storm.* Doubt- 
less there will be numerous other in- 
crements to the correspondence in 
future years, 

In addition to new letters, there is 
the question of more satisfactory edit- 
ing of letters already in print. In 
earlier years, particularly, passages 
were frequently omitted or altered 
out of consideration for persons then 
living, and these omissions or altera- 
tions more often than not became 
fixed in the ‘standard’ text. Then 
there have been the numerous errors 
due to careless editing or printing, 
many of which have been transmitted 
from edition to edition. 

In the light of the foregoing, the 
acquisition by Harvard of thirty-six 
letters of Turgenev, twenty-nine pub- 
lished and seven hitherto unknown, 
all autograph, has special significance. 
The letters, ranging from 1867 to 
1875, are all addressed to the noted 
Russian political liberal, Nikolai Alek- 


‘In Festschrift fiir Dmytro Cyzevskyj 
zum 60. Geburtstag (Berlin, 1954), pp. 250- 
254. 

SIwan Turgenev an Ludwig Pietsch: 
Briefe aus den Jabren 1864-1883, ed. Alfred 
Doren (Berlin, 1923). 

* Festschrift fiir Cyzevskyj, p. 250. 
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seevich Miliutin (1818-1872), and his 
wife Maria Ageevna, née Abaza. 
Miliutin had been active since 1842 
as a public official and writer on eco- 
nomic and statistical questions. Dur- 
ing the first, more liberal period of 
the reign of Alexander II he had 
played a leading part in formulating 
legislation for the freeing of the serfs. 
From 1859 to 1861 he was acting min- 
ister of the interior, when he re- 
signed, and spent the next two years 
abroad, but was recalled to public 
affairs following the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1863. Early in 1864, however, 
he suffered a stroke, and went abroad 
once more, for treatment. 

The Miliutins took up residence in 
Baden-Baden, in order, according to 
information later supplied by Mrs 
Miliutin, to be near Turgenev, who 
was then living there. Turgenev had 
come to know Miliutin in Paris in 
1863, and had visited him in St Peters- 
burg in March 1864, after his stroke.’ 
Perhaps Turgenev himself had ad- 
vised Miliutin to go to Baden-Baden. 
Unfortunately we know little about 
their relations there, although in his 
letters Turgenev frequently mentions 
his visits to Miliutin.§ Miliutin recov- 
ered sufficiently from his stroke to be 
able to write letters in his own hand 
and later to journey to Paris with his 
wife. But in 1872 he died. The mem- 
ory of him and his political efforts in 
the cause of liberalism remained alive 
in his contemporaries: in 1873 there 
appeared a Russian collection of es- 
says about him ® and ten years later he 


™See Mikhail K. Kleman, Letopis’ zhizni 
i tvorchestva I. S. Turgeneva (Moscow, 
1934), PP- 139, 146, 162. 

*Kleman, Letopis’, pp. 166, 172, 187, 200. 

*N. A. Miliutin, nekrologi (Moscow, 
1873). 
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was the subject of works in Russian 
and French.!° We know less about his 
wife, who had literary interests, even 
to the point of writing novels herself. 
She married as her second husband a 
certain Stahl, and died after 1885. 
Immediately after Turgenev’s death 
in 1883 Mrs Miliutin-Stahl published 
in the historical periodical Russkaja 
starina * thirty letters of Turgenev to 
her husband and herself, covering the 
period 1867~—75. Certain of these let- 
ters were of outstanding interest; in 
one, for example, occurred an intense- 
ly adverse criticism of Dostoevsky,’ 
and in another a sketch of Turgenev’s 
own Weltanschauung, with special 
stress on the fact that Russian nation- 
alism and Slavophilism were entirely 
alien to him.'* The criticism of Dost- 
oevsky naturally was of particular 
concern to the literary historians, 
who, noting in the text a series of dots, 
anticipated from a printing in full 
more complete information regarding 
Turgenev’s view of his fellow novel- 
ist. But unfortunately the manuscript 
of the letter was not forthcoming. 
In 1885 appeared the first general 
collection of Turgenev’s letters, 
Pervoe sobranie pisem Turgeneva,'* 
containing nineteen of the Miliutin 
letters from Russkaja starina.™” The 
carelessness of the editing is shown by 


* Petr. K. Shchebal’skij, N. A. Miliutin 
(Moscow, 1883), reprinted from Russkij 
Vestnik (1882); Anatole Leroy-Beaulicu, 
Un homme d’état russe (Nicolas Miliutine) 
dapres sa correspondance inédite (Paris, 


1884). 

“XLI (January 1884), 175-194. 

%15 December 1872 (No. 28 in the 
Russkaja starina series). 

“22 February 1875 (No. 30). 

“St Petersburg, 1885 (dated 1884 on the 
cover but 1885 on the title-page, the latter 
apparently being correct). 

* Nos. 10-13 and 16-30. 
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the statement in the note to letter No. 
10 (No. 104 of the Pervoe sobranie) 
that twenty Miliutin letters are in- 
cluded, and by the fact that in the 
index only thirteen of the nineteen 
actually printed are entered. Several 
of these letters were later republished, 
but always according to the Russkaja 
starina text. The latest edition of 
Turgenev’s collected works, Sobranie 
sochinenij (Moscow, 1949), which 
offers a good selection of Turgenev’s 
letters, includes in Volume XI extracts 
from Russkaja starina letter No. 28 
(No. 282 in Sobranie sochinenij) and 
letter No. 30 (No. 308 in Sobranie 
sochinenij). 

The autographs now at Harvard in- 
clude the originals of all but one of 
the Russkaja starina letters — No. 6, 
a short note dated 1868. In addition, 
there are seven hitherto unrecorded 
letters to the Miliutins. Several short 
letters in Russkaja starina are not 
dated; some may be dated by content, 
and for the rest some credence may 
be given to the order in which Mrs 
Miliutin-Stahl placed them. Among 
the new letters are four short undated 
notes and three letters dated 2/4 
January 1868, 14/26 June 1874, and 5 
January 1877." 

The new letters are obviously of 
special interest. But of equal im- 


* The reader is reminded that in Rus- 
sian countries the Julian calendar was then 
in use, so that twelve days must be added 
to the date for the West European or Amer- 
ican equivalent. Turgenev normally used 
double dating, as did most Russians of that 
time when living abroad. But unfortunately 
in several cases there is only a single date 
given. Since all the letters were written 
from abroad (Baden-Baden, Karlsruhe, 
Paris, and London), these single dates are 
probably new-style, to conform to the 
Gregorian calendar. 
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portance are the numerous changes 
that we can now make in the texts of 
the published letters, on the basis of 
the originals now available. The texts 
as printed were abridged, often with 
no reason given for the omissions; 
many words were misread; the punc- 
tuation was altered throughout; and 
so on. In one letter (No. 11 of Russ- 
kaja starina), the printed text attrib- 
uted certain words to Hamlet, yet the 
passage could not be found in Shake- 
speare. In the manuscript the passage 
is given not to Hamlet but to Romeo 
— unfortunately just as erroneously. 
The row of periods i in letter No. 28, 
where a particularly harsh judgment 
concerning Dostoevsky had been an- 
ticipated, turns out to be a wholly 
arbitrary interpolation of the editor: 
at this point in the manuscript we find 
nothing further whatever (see Plate 
II). Thus are the expectations of lit- 
erary historians disappointed. But in 
this same letter No. 28, as in the mo- 
mentous letter No. 30 that contains 
Turgenev’s revelation of his views re- 
garding nationalism, there do occur 
instances where abridgments and al- 
terations in the printed version can 
now be amplified and corrected. It 
might be supposed that in this par- 
ticular letter No. 30 there would have 
been certain alterations because of 
censorship. Such is not the case, but 
in another letter, that of 14 December 
1870 (No. 22), we do find evidence 
of censorship changes, which were 
perpetuated in the later printings. 
The letters are in a good state of 
preservation, with one exception, 


where the first portion of a letter has 
been cut away; this same portion is 
also lacking in the Russkaja starina 
printing. The letters, now separate, 
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were apparently at one time mounted 
in an album, as may be seen from the 
fragments of sheets adhering to mar- 
gins. 
As in the case of the Dostoevsky 
manuscript, all details of textual, bio- 


415 
graphical, and literary interest relat- 
ing to these letters will be presented 
with their edition in the forthcoming 
volume of Slavic studies, as announced 
above. 

Dmitry CIzEvsKY 


The Robbins Library of Philosophy 


Ph.D. ’85, Instructor in Philosophy 

1897-1902, Librarian of the Rob- 
bins Library of Philosophy 1906-33, 
saw the publication of the two heavy 
volumes of his Bibliography of Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, and Cognate Sub- 
jects. But, as he wrote in his class re- 
port of that same year, he regarded 
his task as only half completed: 


I’ 1905 Benjamin Rand, A.B. ’79, 


My ideal would be to found ‘A Philo- 
sophical Library for the American Con- 
tinent’ which shall be the counterpart of 
this ‘Bibliography of Philosophy.’ And 
for such a library what more fitting in- 
stitution could be named than our own 
beloved Alma Mater? And what more 
appropriate place in it could be chosen 
than the new ‘Emerson Hall’? For the 
attainment of this end I have addressed 
a printed letter to the Chairman of the 
Harvard Philosophical Department [then 
Hugo Miinsterberg] in which I have 
estimated that $50,000 would be the cost 
of the forty thousand volumes necessary 
as a minimum for a Continental Philo- 
sophical Library. The ideal has been 
well received. Its realization waits upon 
‘the sinews of war.’* 


When, a year later, Rand saw a li- 
brary established in Emerson Hall, 
* Report of the Secretary of the Class of 


1879 of Harvard College, 1900-1905 (Bos- 
ton, 1905), p. 99- 


with liberal funds for acquisition, and 
with himself as librarian, he must have 
thought his ideal well on the way to 
its entelechy. Overnight the humble 
classroom library for Philosophy, just 
transferred from Dane Hall, assumed 
significant stature. 

The beginnings had paralleled those 
of other Department libraries at Har- 
vard. We learn from the Thirteenth 
Report 1890 of Justin Winsor as Li- 
brarian of Harvard University that 
toward the close of the academic year 
1889/90 ‘the formation of a class- 
room library in Philosophy was be- 
gun, and a good number of volumes 
have been bought.’ The Report for 
the next year indicates 186 volumes on 
the shelves, all ‘permanent.’ In this 
same year, 1891, William James 
moved his Psychological Laboratory 
from Lawrence Hall to Dane Hall, in- 
stalling a library of some hundreds of 
books. The classroom library of 
Philosophy may well have been in 
Dane from its establishment, but it is 
not definitely located until the Report 
for 1898, when the entry is ‘Philos- 
ophy (Psychol. Lab.). Dane Hall, 
and the total for the combined library 
given as 431 volumes. The entry re- 
mains the same, though with gradually 
increasing totals, until 1905, when 750 
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volumes were moved to Emerson to 
form the nucleus of the new library. 
The Social Questions Library in Har- 
vard Hall likewise went to Emerson, 
with 1,810 volumes, becoming the 
Social Ethics Library in the process. 
The two libraries, Philosophy and 
Social Ethics, shared the same second 
floor in Emerson, but remained ad- 
ministratively distinct. 

It was Reginald Chauncey Robbins, 
"92, a member of the Visiting Com- 
mittee for the Department of Philos- 
ophy, who gave actuality to Ben- 
jamin Rand’s Platonic Idea. Enthusi- 
astically responding to the proposal to 
expand resources for philosophy at 
Harvard and at the same time create 
a library worthy of the new home of 
the Department, he donated funds 
that brought immediate accretions of 
more than 2,500 volumes. This gen- 
erous support he continued for years 
as chairman of the Visiting Commit- 
tee. Even today from his home in 
California he maintains an active in- 
terest in the library that so fittingly 
bears his name. On its shelves are his 
several volumes of poetry and his 
works on aesthetics. 

It was also fitting that Benjamin 
Rand should have been chosen the 
first librarian of the Robbins Library, 
a post he held for almost thirty years. 
In the large, Edwardian, oak-paneled 
room that overlooks the Sever Quad- 
rangle, Rand found full opportunity 
to exercise his bibliographic lore and 
his zest for scholarship. The routine 
in Robbins by no means confined him. 
He is perhaps best known for his use- 
ful compilations of selections, includ- 
ing Modern Classical Philosophers 
(1908), The Classical Moralists 
(1909), and The Classical Psycholo- 
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gists (1912), but he admittedly pre- 
ferred the ‘romantic work’ of schol- 
arly research. His summer trips to 
England and the Continent produced 
The Life, Unpublished Letters, and 
Philosophic Regimen of Anthony, 
Earl of Shaftesbury (1900), editions of 
the correspondence of Bishop Ber- 
keley with Sir John Percival (1914) 
and of John Locke with Edward 
Clarke (1927), and an edition of 
Locke’s Essay concerning the Under- 
standing (1931). 

But from the point of view of his 
University, Rand’s greatest achieve- 
ment must always be the building of 
Harvard’s collections in philosophy. 
His acquisitions still form the bulk of 
the 5,500 books in Robbins today, and 
his vigilance in selection is largely re- 
sponsible for the very comprehensive 
main collection in philosophy in 
Widener, now numbering approxi- 
mately the 40,000 volumes that he 
had set as a minimum goal in 1905. 
By 1924 he was able to write that his 
ideal had ‘received a very large meas- 
ure of fulfillment,’ while recognizing 
that the Robbins Library in itself had 
not become the ‘Philosophical Li- 
brary for the American Continent’ of 
his original dream. The Robbins Li- 
brary was, he said, ‘limited to works 
solely of classical value.’ But Robbins 
and Widener together did indeed 
largely provide that counterpart to his 
Bibliography of Philosophy that he 
had regarded as the other half of his 
task.” 

The earlier years of Rand’s li- 
brarianship saw the close of the Great 
Age of philosophy at Harvard. James, 


* Harvard College Class of 1879. Fiftieth 
Anniversary. Ninth Report 1929 (Boston, 
1929), PP. 430-431. 
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Royce, Santayana, Palmer, and 
Miinsterberg were all frequenters of 
the Robbins Library. Gifts, both 
within and without the Department, 
helped to swell the Library’s holdings. 
Other gifts both of books and manu- 
scripts, increasing the University’s re- 
sources in philosophy generally, went 
to Widener, whence the rarer books 
and manuscripts were transferred to 
Houghton on the establishment of 
that repository in 1942. In addition to 
other resources, special support for 
the Robbins Library came from the 
Nelson Robinson, Jr, 
Fund. 

Rand retired from Robbins in 1933, 
and died the following year. A life- 
size oil portrait of him hangs in the 
Library, and a bequest known as the 
Benjamin Rand Philosophical Fund 
(1935) perpetuates his interest in mat- 
ters philosophical at Harvard. 

In the year of Rand’s retirement, 
Psychology was established as a sep- 
arate Department, but the psycho- 
logical books remained in Robbins. 
Rand was succeeded as librarian by 
Dr Louis Harap, later editor of Jew- 
ish Life, who served until 1939. 
Thereafter, a series of graduate stu- 
dents, appointed by the Departments 
of Philosophy and Psychology, acted 
as librarians for short periods of time. 
In 1943 Esther L. Gustafson, now a 
member of the Catalogue Department 
in Widener, came to Robbins, to 
bring order out of its increasing chaos. 
Extensive weeding and recataloguing 
were carried out. 

Unlike the earlier fission, the divi- 
sion of psychology in 1947 between 
the Department of Psychology and 
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the newly formed Department of So- 
cial Relations (succeeding that of 
Social Ethics) radically affected the 
Robbins Library. With Mr Robbins’ 
permission something over 3,200 of 
the more than 8,000 volumes then in 
Robbins were removed, and divided 
between the Departments of Psychol- 
ogy and Social Relations.* Miss 
Gustafson supervised the transaction, 
and, when the purged Robbins Li- 
brary of Philosophy was finally in 
professional order, other hands suc- 
ceeded hers. Mark Gibbons was li- 
brarian 1950-51, and James H. Brod- 
erick 1951-55. In September 1955 the 
latter was succeeded by Warren I. 
Cikins. 

The Robbins Library is today a 
working library for the Department 
of Philosophy, the domain primarily 
of its faculty and graduate students, 
though serving members and students 
of other faculties as well. Its collec- 
tion of works of ‘classical value’ in- 
evitably is largely duplicated by the 
main philosophy collection in Wide- 
ner, a state of affairs that in no way 
lessens its value as a convenient center 
for study and reference. By contin- 
uing to adapt itself to the changing 
concepts and needs of the field it rep- 
resents, the Robbins Library of Philos- 
ophy should render important service 
to the Department and to the Uni- 
versity for an indefinite future.* 


James H. Broperick 


*See Edwin R. Boring, ‘The Library of 
the Psychological Laboratories,’ Harvarp 
Liprary Buttetin, I (1947), 394-395. 

‘I wish to record my thanks to the 
Editor of the Buttermy, Mr G. W. Cottrell, 
for his helpful guidance in the preparation 
of this note. 
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News of the Libraries 


THE DIRECTORSHIP 


nN 1 September 1955 Paul H. 
() =< Professor of History 

and formerly Provost of the 
University and Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, succeeded Keyes 
D. Metcalf as Director of the Harvard 
University Library and Librarian of 
Harvard College. Mr Metcalf’s retire- 
ment, at the regular age set for those 
holding administrative office, brought 
to a close a term of eighteen years as 
Director and Librarian and of ten as 
Professor of Bibliography; on retire- 
ment he was appointed Librarian 
Emeritus by the President and Fel- 
lows. For the current academic year 
he has accepted an appointment to a 
part-time professorship in the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service at Rut- 
gers University. During the fall term 
he is presenting ten lectures dealing 
with problems of college and univer- 
sity libraries and with the building of 
library collections, and next spring he 
will direct a six weeks’ advanced 
seminar there in library administra- 
tion. In addition, he is engaged in con- 
sultative work in various parts of the 
country, with particular emphasis on 
problems of administration and plans 
for building. He will, however, con- 
tinue his headquarters at his residence 
in Belmont. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed for one year from 


1 July 1955, consists of the following: 
Paul H. Buck (Library), Chairman, 


Walter J. Bate (English), Douglas W. 
Bryant (Library), Herbert Dieck- 
mann (Romance Languages), Merle 
Fainsod (Government), Henry C. 
Hatfield (German), Reed C. Rollins 
(Botany), Morton G. White (Philos- 
ophy), Bartlett J. Whiting (English), 
Cedric H. Whitman (Classics), Rob- 
ert L. Wolff (History). Edwin E. 
Williams acts as Secretary to the 
Committee. 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


HE following Committee to 
Visit the University Library 
has been appointed by the 
Board of Overseers for one year from 
1 July 1955: Arthur W. Page, Chair- 
man, Carleton R. Richmond, Vice 
Chairman, F. Gregg Bemis, John 
Nicholas Brown, William A. M. Bur- 
den, Ward M. Canaday, Carl P. Den- 
nett, Imrie de Vegh, Lee M. Friedman, 
Francis W. Hatch, Harrison D. Hor- 
blit, Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, Parkman D. Howe, 
Donald F. Hyde, Bayard L. Kilgour, 
Jr, Roy E. Larsen, Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, Boies Penrose, Dexter Perkins, 
Joseph V. Reed, Curt H. Reisinger, 
A. Hamilton Rice, Thomas W. 
Streeter, David P. Wheatland, Harold 
T. White, and Lucien Wulsin. 


PERSONNEL 


lows of Harvard College, and 
with the consent of the Board of 
Overseers, William B. Todd was ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Librarian in 


B' vote of the President and Fel- 
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the Houghton Library, effective 1 
July 1955. 

Miss Helen H. Stearns, senior mem- 
ber of the staff of the Harvard College 
Library, retired 31 July 1955. 

William M. Howie, Cataloguer in 
the Houghton Library, resigned as of 
30 September 1955. 


EXHIBITIONS 
JULY 1954— JUNE 1955 


HE following list records a se- 
lection of exhibitions held in 
various Harvard libraries dur- 


ing the year 1 July 1954 to 30 June 
1955: 


WIpeENER LIBRARY 


Main Halls 


An Exhibition of Books on Whaling 

Dog Books 

An Exhibition in Honor of Robert 
Frost in His Eightieth Year: 
Chronological Survey of Robert 
Frost Publications 

The Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica 

Korean Xylographs and Books of the 
Thirteenth to Eighteenth Centuries, 
Including Examples of the Oldest 
Printing with Movable Type 

American Book Bindings in Pub- 
lishers’ Trade Editions, 1820-1920, 
with a Few Examples of Typog- 
raphy 

Published Writings of the Twenty- 
Fifth Reunion Class 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 
Gutenberg Bible (throughout) 
Costumes (occasionally) 
Shakespeare Folios; Early Printed 
Books; Illuminated Manuscripts 
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George and Robert Cruikshank 

Christmas Books 

Cruikshank; Rowlandson; 1955 Cen- 
tenaries 

Lord Byron 

Lewis Carroll (C. L. Dodgson); 
Shakespeare Folios 

Algernon C. Swinburne 


Shakespeare Folios; Illuminated Books; 
Caxton 


HovucGutTon Lisrary 


Exhibition Room 

An Exhibition of Bestiaries and Fables 

Edward Lear (1812-1888): First Edi- 
tion and Original Drawings 

An Exhibition in Honor of Robert 
Frost in His Eightieth Year: Rare 
Editions, Manuscripts, and Associ- 
ation Items 

The Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica 

An Exhibition of Illuminated and Cal- 
ligraphic Manuscripts 

Books by Undergraduates 

Books and Manuscripts by T. S. Eliot 


Keats Room 


Selected Manuscripts of John Keats 
(throughout) 


Ground Floor Hall 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1804-1864: The 
rsoth Anniversary of His Birth 
Words and Names 
An Exhibition of Illuminated and Cal- 
ligraphic Manuscripts 
Graphic Arts Room 
Modern Calligraphy 


LaMont LIBRARY 


Main Corridors 


Harvard Theatre: Past, Present, and 
Future 
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Harvard University Band 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin 

Harvard Radio Station WHRB 

Harvard Crimson 

Harvard University Debate Council 

Harvard Blood Program 

Harvard Dramatic Club 

Harvard Lampoon 

Harvard Experimenters in Interna- 
tional Living 

Atomic Energy in Britain 

United Nations Council of Harvard 

The Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion 

Academic Freedom Week 

Christmas Exhibit 

Aviation Exhibit 

Sports 

James Joyce 

Theodore Roosevelt 

New Books by Harvard Faculty Mem- 
bers 


Poetry Room 


Richard Wilbur 

Lee Anderson, Manuscript of “The 
Floating World’ 

Byron Vazakas 

Edwin Honig 


Baker LIBRARY 


Six Centuries of Data Processing 

Annual Reports Including Financial 
World Award Winners; Books on 
How To Write an Annual Report 

The Application of Graphics 

In Honor of Wallace Brett Donham, 
Dean of the Harvard Business 
School from 1919 to 1942 

Tapestries: How They Are Made; 
Some Masterpieces of the Tapestry 
Art 

Reports, Newsletters, Proxies, and 
Other Corporate Communications 
to Promote Stockholder Relations 

The First Chinese Translation of the 
Wealth of Nations, 1902 
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Réaumur: L’art de convertir le fer 
forgé en acier, et Tart d'adoucir le 
fer fondu, 1722 

Early Books about Industrial Health 

Atmospheric Railroads 

Early American and English Lotteries 

Hints for the Would-Be Gentleman 
Farmer 

How To Unravel the Mysteries of 
the Card Catalogue 

Time Schedules and Regulations in 
the Lowell Mills, 1855-74 

Thomas H. Goddard’s Bookkeeping 
System, 1818 

The Ladder of Taxation, 1848 

A Proclamation Concernynge Bouch- 
ers, 1535 

Old Boston 

Early English Occupations 

Latin America, Japan, the Middle 
East: Four Exhibits in Connection 
with Visits by American Univer- 
sities Field Staff Representatives 

The Corporation Records Division 

The Harvard Business School in the 
News 

Recent Additions to Baker Library: 
A Rotating Exhibit of Book Jackets 


Law ScHoor Lisprary 


Treasure Room 


History of the Harvard Law School 
Library, 1817-1895 

Early American Session Laws of the 
Territorial Units Which Later Be- 
came the Forty-Eight States 

Legal Manuscripts of the Thirteenth 
through the Sixteenth Century 

Famous American Trials 

Editions of Hugo Grotius’ De jure 
belli ac pacis 

Law Books Printed by Richard Pyn- 
son 

Manuscripts and Early Printed Books 
of Magna Carta 
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MepicaL ScHOOL 


An Exhibition in Memory of Dr John 
Homans, 1877-1955 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


The Ecumenical Movement in the 
Twentieth Century 

Exhibition in Memory of Dean Wil- 
lard L. Sperry 

Writings of New Faculty Members 

The Election Day Preaching in Eight- 
eenth-Century New England; Fac- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency 

Congregationalism 

New England Christmas in the Arts 

The Story of the Dead Sea Scrolls 

An Exhibition Honoring the Centen- 
nial of the Death of Sdren Kierke- 
gaard 

Religious Reactions to the Earthquakes 
of 1755 

Manuscripts of Some Early Dudleian 
Lectures 


RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS 


HE Autumn 1950 issue of the 
| Buitetin! carried a prelim- 
inary account of a project to 
assemble a complete file, on microfilm, 
of the Russian newspapers Pravda 
and Izvestia prior to 1938. The im- 
portance of having such a file avail- 
able somewhere in the United States 
needs no emphasis. Only the period 
before 1 July 1938 was in question, 
since beginning with that date both 
newspapers have regularly been filmed 
under the Harvard Newspaper Micro- 
film Project. 
The work of assembling the early 


*IV (1950), 416. 

*See Laurence Kipp, ‘Microfilming For- 
eign Newspapers,’ Harvarp Lisrary BuLte- 
Tin, Il (1948), 410-412. 
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file was begun late in 1948 under the 
auspices of the Harvard Russian Re- 
search Center, with preparatory cor- 
respondence and drawing up of lists 
by Miss Irene Hay, Bibliographical 
Consultant to the Center. In March 
1950 the work was transferred to the 
Newspaper Microfilm Project of the 
Harvard College Library, and was 
carried to completion by the Project 
in January 1955, under the direction 
of Donald Ryan until September 1953 
and thereafter under Frank J. Sto- 
kowski. Pravda was filmed beginning 
with 18 March 1917 and Izvestia be- 
ginning with 28 February 1917. From 
16 March 1918, when Pravda began 
appearing in both Moscow and Lenin- 
grad versions, the Moscow version was 
regularly followed. 

For Pravda, the Library of Con- 
gress set was used to make the base 
negative film. Seven other libraries in 
the United States and Europe were 
called upon to fill gaps, bringing the 
film ultimately within 39 issues of 
completeness: 24 issues of 1917, 9 of 
1918, 1 Of 1919, 4 Of 1920, and 1 of 
1921. Torn or otherwise defective 
copies, variations in photographic den- 
sity, the two systems of dating used 
until 16 January 1918, the several 
numbering systems used for the six 
titles under which the newspaper ap- 
peared during the first year, and the 
location of acceptable copies for film- 
ing all created difficulties that con- 
tributed to the protraction of the 
work until July 1952. The microfilm 
edition runs to 5,160 feet of film. 

For Izvestia, the Harvard Law Li- 
brary provided the set for the base 
negative, supplemented by issues from 
the Library of Congress, New York 
Public Library, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, British Museum, and several lo- 
cated and filmed in France by the 
Service International de Microfilms, 
Paris. Here again damaged copies 
caused delays in the work; further, 
issues of the first two years were fre- 
quently of inferior quality. The 
compilation involved 4o1 splices. The 
final film edition lacks only 8 issues 
— 3 of 1917, 1 each of 1918 and 1919, 
2 of 1921, and 1 of 1924—Aand runs 
to 4,743 feet. 

Although the special project of as- 
semblage has been brought to formal 
completion, there is the possibility 
that the missing issues for both news- 
papers may yet be filled in. Every op- 
portunity to effect this will be fol- 
lowed up. 

Positive microfilm copies of both 
the early files and the more recent and 
current issues are available from the 
Newspaper Microfilm Project, which 
has its headquarters in Room 80, on 
the ground floor of the Widener Li- 


brary. 
MANUSCRIPT CATALOGUE 


HE exhibition of a selection of 
Harvard’s illuminated and calli- 
graphic manuscripts, held in 
the Fogg Museum and the Houghton 
Library 14 February-1 April 1955, 
was accompanied by an_ illustrated 
catalogue, Illuminated & Calligraphic 
Manuscripts, issued by the Harvard 
College Library, containing 45 pages 
of text and 80 of plates, in paper 
covers. The text includes a foreword 
by William A. Jackson, an introduc- 
tion by Hanns Swarzenski, and brief 
descriptions of the manuscripts ex- 
hibited. The plates, containing 142 
individual illustrations, are reproduced 
by offset. 


Some copies of this catalogue, priced 
at $3.00 postpaid, are still available. 
Orders should be sent to the Hough- 
ton Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


CONTENTS IN ADVANCE 


EGINNING with the Winter 1955 
B= (Vol. IX, No. 1) the con- 


tents page of the BuLietin has 
been reproduced in Contents in Ad- 
vance: Current Contents of Library 
and Documentation Literature, pub- 
lished in eleven issues per year, Eugene 
Garfield, Editor, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Ten issues consist of repro- 
ductions of tables of contents; the 
eleventh is devoted to a union list of 
the journals covered during the year. 
The scope is international, and thus 
far the coverage has averaged about a 
hundred journals per issue. Reproduc- 
tion is by photo-offset. 


A SCIENCE-FICTION COLLEC- 
TION FOR HARVARD 


HE growing recognition of sci- 

ence fiction, in its more devel- 
oped aspects, as a significant 
medium both of imaginative literature 
and of social criticism has led to the 
establishment at Harvard of a special 
collection in the field. The nucleus 
has been provided by the private col- 
lection of Richard W. Clarkson, of 
Baltimore, who died in December 
1954, in his junior year at Harvard; 
this collection, relating chiefly to the 
‘modern’ period (since 1930) of the 
subject, has been presented to Har- 
vard by Richard’s father, Paul S. 
Clarkson, LL.B. ’28. It joins the dis- 
tinguished collection of Utopian lit- 
erature given to Harvard in 1932 by 
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the Reverend Francis G. Peabody, 
Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals. In addition, collections of 
Lauriston Ward, ’03, and G. W. Cot- 
trell, Jr, ’26, largely supplementing 
the Clarkson gift, are destined to come 
to Harvard in due course. 

With all these collections as a basis, 
it is hoped in time to build up at Har- 
vard a comprehensive assemblage of 
science fiction and related types of 
imaginative literature, ranging from 
the earliest examples to the present. 
To that end, Mr Ward has consented 
to serve as curator. First steps are 
concerned with coordinating the col- 
lections at hand, and in filling gaps 
from Widener’s general holdings 
where possible. A modicum of in- 
crease through purchase is also 
contemplated. However, large-scale 
growth can come about only through 
the donation of other private collec- 
tions. Such donations will be cor- 
dially welcomed. 

As a necessary protection against 
excessive wear, the science-fiction 
collection is classed as closed, or non- 
circulatory, at least for the present. 


BAKER LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


NUMBER Of publications have 
Av issued by the Baker Li- 
brary since the last notice in 
the Buttetin (VI, 1952, 274). Ad- 
ditions to the Reference Lists of 


the Baker Library have been as fol- 
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lows: No. 14, Industrial Pensions; No. 
15, Executive Effectiveness; No. 16, 
Leasing of Industrial Equipment. A 
supplement has been issued to No. 11, 
Executive Development, and revisions 
of No. 3, Magazines for Business Ex- 
ecutives, and No. 9, Selected List of 
Annual ‘Statistica? and ‘Review’ Is- 
sues of American Business Periodicals. 
Mr Lovett, Head of the Manuscript 
Division and Archives, has initiated a 
new series, Archives Bibliographies, 
of which No. 1, Publications by and 
about Baker Library, appeared in 1953. 
All of these titles are available gratis. 

One new Kress Library Publication 
has been published: No. 9, An Essay 
of Drapery, 1635, by William Scott 
(1953), price $1.00. Professor Cole 
has issued annual reports on the Kress 
Library of Business and Economics 
for the years 1952, 1953, and 1954, 
available gratis. 

Baker Library, in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, published in 1953 Noel G. But- 
lin’s Finding List of Canadian Railway 
Companies before 1915, likewise avail- 
able gratis. Another work published 
by Baker Library in this field is A 
Tentative Check-List of Early Euro- 
pean Railway Literature, 1831-1848, 
prepared by Daniel C. Haskell, with a 
prefatory note by Arthur H. Cole 
(1955), price $5.00. 

All titles listed here may be obtained 
through the Acquisition Department, 
Baker Library. 
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